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ay News BUSINESS UPTURN 
HURT BY STRIKES? 








Last year 


“W: EXPECTED that our pension plan 
would be a blessing to the older men 
in our company. 
“And it has certainly been just that. 
“But if you think the old-timers are the 
ones who benefit most, you ought to hear 
how enthusiastic the younger men feel 


about our pension plan. 


“They not only like the idea of being 
able to retire some day on a regular income 
from the group annuities their contribu- 
tions and ours are buying—they also like 
the plan because it opens up opportunities 
for them. 

“The plan makes it possible for our peo- 
ple to retire while they're still young 


we had 63 promotions 


enough to enjoy life—and not when they 
have to quit because of old age. And every 
time we’ve had a retirement, there’s been 
a chain of promotions all along the line. 


“Since our plan was adopted a little 
over a year ago, we have had 63 such pro- 
motions—cases where young men moved 
along to better jobs with more responsi- 
bility, as key men retired on definite in- 
comes. We have about 550 people—so 
nearly twelve per cent of them were able 
to better their positions last year. 

‘Before we put in our pension plan, we 
thought a dozen or so promotions were a 
lot to make in a year. 

“To my mind, this group pension plan 
is the finest personnel move we've ever 
made. We are taking care of—in a digni- 
fied. businesslike way—those who have 
given so much to us. 

‘And because it permits regular retire- 
ments at the right time, our plan opens up 
opportunities for young people in an or- 
derly way. 

“It helps us keep the proper balance 
in our company between the wisdom of 


maturity and the enthusiasm of youth.” 

That is a typical comment from an execu- 
tive of a company with a good retirement 
plan... 

If you’re considering a pension plan, 
you will do well to consult with your 
Travelers agent or broker in the early 
planning stage. 

With The Travelers experience to guide 
you, you'll be sure to get the kind of plan 
that will best suit your organization—and 
at the most favorable rate. 


On all forms of employee 
insurance and group pensions 


you will be well served by 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
Serving the insurance public in the United 
States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 











Animated tombstone 


NGLISHMEN will tell you that every old 
machine in your plant is a tombstone to lost 
profits. They’ll tell you that if they had only in- 
vested more of their companies’ income in new 
machinery every year, they and their country 
wouldn’t be in the high-cost low-income position 
they are in today. 
Machinery kept constantly modern keeps costs 


low. Low costs make possible lower prices. Lower 
prices keep sales, wages, profits high. And that’s 


the formula—the only formula—for prosperity 


for individuals, companies, countries. 


Old machines are tombstones that may move 
but only sink down. They mark the death of 


profits and, next, of a country. 


A modern machine pays profits, assures better 
jobs, helps keep a company and a country com- 
petitive. It ought to have a medal; it does—in 


folding green. 


_™’/ WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


1 Co Cod ebb oC =I Kole) C= 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





News within the News 


DISPUTE OVER DEFENSE—Here, in full text, are statements by five of the top U. S. 
defense planners. Army and Air Force generals answer Navy complaints against 
unification as it is working out. The Commandant of the Marine Corps presents 
the arguments of his service. Included is testimony before Congress by Secretary 
Johnson and Generals Bradley, Collins, Vandenberg and Cates............. adel 


WILL STRIKES KILL UPTURN?.......... oe 
Big strikes have been raising Cain with 
business. Production is off. Unemploy- 
ment is up. Trade is down. Yet the out- 
look is that strikes will not touch off a 
serious recession. Analysis shows that 
things look basically good for next year. 
Here’s why. 


JOHNSON OR TRUMAN IN ‘52?....P. 13 
Secretary Johnson is showing signs of 
grooming himself for his boss’s job, which 
may be available in the next presidential 
election. President Truman hasn't said 
whether he plans to run again or not, but 
backers of the Defense Secretary are 
quietly spreading the word around, just 
in case. 


PREVIEW OF WORLD WAR III P.16 
War with Russia, if it comes, will be 
pretty much like World War II in Europe 
after all. At least, that’s the opinion of 
the top U.S. military planners in new 
testimony before Congress. There’s to be 
no 30-day blitz, no push-button war, no 
long-range victory with missiles. In the 
end, it’s the infantry’s job to win. This 
much, the planners agree on. But there’s 
wide disagreement on how to fight. 


WHEN A NATION IS PURGED P.18 
What is it like for an average middle- 
class person to live in a nation that is 
undergoing a purge by a Communist 
government? Here is a report from 
Czechoslovakia that tells of the terror 
that grips people when policemen sud- 
denly appear and the corner shopkeeper 
and his family vanish in the night and 
are heard of no more. The article brings 
a purge home to Americans. 


UNCLE SAM, GENEROUS BOSS....P. 20 
Careers in Government now are taking 
on more appeal. Pay scale is up all along 
the line. A white-collar worker can start 
at the bottom with an assured $2,200-a- 
year income. Then, with luck, he can rise 
through the ranks to a $14,000 job. Here, 
in some detail, is what Government offers. 


SPENDING SPREE AHEAD 

Government is to set a peacetime record 
in spending tax dollars. In cash, that 
spending now is going on at the rate of 
about 42 billion dollars a year. But by 
next spring, plan is to increase cash out- 
lays to an annual rate of more than 51 
billion dollars. A lot of that will have to 
be borrowed by the Treausry, because 
Congress is in a mood to turn down 
President Truman’s new request for high- 
er taxes. 
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Stepping Ahead 


with Television 


BELL SYSTEM’S PART IN THIS FAST-GROWING INDUSTRY 











RADIO RELAY TOWERS 


Tue Bell System has an important part in Television. 


Already its Long Distance facilities are being used to carry 
Television to areas totaling more than 48,000,000 population. The 
East Coast and Midwest networks have been joined. Further ex- 
pansion is under way and proceeding rapidly. The number of 
miles of Bell System channels for transmitting programs between 
Television stations will be more than doubled this year. 


Both coaxial cable and radio relay are being used. The radio 
relay systems are designed to beam telephone calls or Television 
programs from tower to tower across the countryside. The distance 
between radio relay towers averages 25 miles. 


The coaxial cable is no thicker than a man’s wrist but 1800 
Long Distance conversations or six Television programs can go 
through the one cable at one time. 

It’s all quite wonderful but it is only the beginning of still 
greater things to come. The Bell System is stepping right ahead with 
Television in both research and building. 
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offers you the most — oe 
for the least money - 
You get a better, longer lasting 
return on the dollars you invest 
in a Chevrolet Advance-Design - 
truck. You get quality, power- 
mic 


ful performance, handling ease 
at their best—and at the lowest 
list price in the entire truck Hit 
field. See your Chevrolet dealer sz 


for the right truck for you. 
Sor 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Even though this country is in over its head financially..... 

Taxes won't be raised next year as Mr. Truman wants. Spending will not be 
cut much either. Military services will get about as much money as now. 

Old-age pensions are to be increased. Housing subsidies will rise. Price 
supports for farm products are to cost a great deal more. Veterans will get 
their benefits, maybe including some new ones. Europe will keep on getting 
billions in aid. Military aid to Europe will rise as other aid shrinks. 

Costs of Government still are going up. 

Red ink, deficits, as a result, are back again, maybe to stay. It's to 
cost about 5 billion dollars more than current income can cover, in this year 
ending next June 30, to do all the things the Government has promised to do. 

It's the return of red ink in big splotches that disturbs some officials. 
They're alarmed by the casual way the White House and Congress assume that U.S. 
can afford anything, by the idea that there is some magic formula that can be 
used to turn out dollars to assure people at home and abroad all they want. 














Mr. Truman is irritable, touchy, about this whole situation. 

Spending cut isn't considered by the President. Tax increase is. 

Higher taxes can't now be sold to Congress. More spending can be. 

Result: Deficits, more debt. Maybe a political issue. 

The President doesn't like that. He doesn't like the way employers are 
balking at giving some union leaders the kind of pensions they want, either. 














Mr. Truman wants businessmen to know that he will be President until the 
middle of January, 1953, whether they like that fact or not. 

Industrialists in a private meeting with Mr. Truman were told that. 

A baseball bat, the President advised, is in his hands and he can use it. 
Hint was that this bat could be used as a club, if necessary. Mr. Truman did 
not say why he might use a club, or how, or on whom. 

Businessmen have to realize, though, that Mr. Truman is President. 

Deficits, the President wanted it known, appear in Government as they do 
sometimes in business. When times are not good, business goes in the red, too. 

Tax-increase need was not stressed by the President in his talk. 

Businessmen, hearing Mr. Truman, were somewhat taken back, a bit shocked at 
the assumption of hostility on their part to the President and impression given 
by Mr. Truman of hostility on his part toward employers present. 














Strikes, deficits, military squabbles appear to be on Mr. Truman's mind. 

In coal, it is likely that an injunction will be used. Either that or a 
threat to use Taft-Hartley Act may bring moves aimed at strike settlement. 

In_ steel, White House will put most pressure on employers. Mr. Truman's 
reference to a baseball bat was made with steel-company officials present. 
Strike in steel hasn't gone well for the union. It isn't too popular with the 
union members, who don't quite see what they are to get out of it. 

Strikes, both in coal and steel, are approaching the action stage, are at 
a point where the public will begin to be hurt. It is when signs appear of 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--= (Continued) 


political damage that Government begins to get excited about forcing strike 
settlements. Incipient signs of excitement are appearing now. 


In the end: John Lewis will get 10 cents more per ton royalty for his 
welfare fund, possibly something more, too. Philip Murray will get pensions he 
could have had without a strike. He'll probably get some face-saving formula 
on issue of whether or not workers contribute something to a pension fund. 

Coal miners, steelworkers won't have anything very tangible to show for 
their loss of income or for the troubles they have caused the country. 

Pensions then will move to Congress as the big 1950 issue. Benefits for old 
people will be raised sharply. More people will be covered by old-age insurance, 
Disability, where total and permanent, will be covered with same benefits as 
old-age insurance. Temporary disability won't be insured against. Health 
insurance, too, is out of the picture at this stage. 

















Once the dust settles after the squabble in military services: 

Air Force will continue as the favored service. It's popular. Navy will 
Slip to a secondary role. Navy's aircraft won't be cut much, though. Army will 
plod along, taking what it can get, sure of being in the front lines if trouble 
ever breaks. Marines won't be changed much, 

Unification won't really work, though. Concepts of how another war would 
be fought are too far apart. Atom bomb in Russia's hands, plus long-range 
bombers in Russia's hands, changes things too much. Ina future bombing contest, 
U.S. might not fare so well; might find that it talked too much about what it 
would do to Russia and didn't think enough about what Russia would do to U.S. 
It is far from sure that U.S. will have the edge in a bombing war. 

Actually, shooting war is remote. Russia can afford to wait, to take its 
chances on future political turns, on possible revolution, economic troubles. 








If war ever should come: Stake then would be control of Europe. 

Russia could bomb highly integrated U.S.; U.S. could bomb diffused Russie. 

But: Russia with 500 divisions referred to by U.S. General Bradley, woulc 
try to roll into and across Europe, seeking the main prize of its industries, 
its raw materials, its people under Communist leaders. 

Europe, weak militarily, might be overrun. Few doubt it could be. 

U.S., trying to save Europe, might find Russia holding Europe. Russia in 
Europe would have bases for close bombing of U.S. U.S., promising to save 
Europe, could hardly blow Europe up with the atom bomb in an effort to save it. 

What then? That's what the Navy and some others would like to know. The 
thought is that maybe the Air Force does not have all the long-range answers. 


That's for the long range. Just ahead is the struggle for Germany. 
Germany, after losing another war, divided down the middle, its cities 
wrecked, is in the middle, able to tilt the power balance between U.S., Russia. 
U.S., in Germany, may find price high to buy friendship of an old enemy. 

It's going to be the same way in Japan, too. 





At home, under the new farm law, 1950 support prices will be: 

Wheat: about $1.93 a bushel, against $1.87 actual price now. Corn: $1.40, 
against $1.16 now. Cotton: 29.9 cents, against 29.7 now. Hogs: no mandatory 
Support. Beef cattle: no support price. Eggs: no support required. C 

Butterfat: about 52.9 cents a pound, against 62.1 present price. Milk: 
$3.33 a hundredweight, against $3.87 present price. Chickens: no requirement 
for support. Potatoes: about $1 a bushel, against $1.38 present price. 

Pressure in an election year may be to provide supports for prices of some 
farm products even where Supports are not now required by the new law. 

Food costs during year ahead are not to decline much. Clothing costs, a bit 
lower now, are unlikely to fall much if any more. 
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Mileage is his business — 
and he can tell you how to get it! 


A man in the motor freight business gets 
to know a lot about tires. So, you can be 
sure L. I. Uptegrove, of Seattle, Wash., ex- 
pects a lot from the tires he puts on his 
own car. 


Does he get it? Listen: 


“I got one of the first sets of Super- 
Cushions in the Seattle area. Today—at 
20,000 miles—they show much less wear 
than regular tires. They give me better 
wet-weather traction, and make the car 
ride and handle more smoothly than any 
I’ve ever driven in my life.” 





The Super-Cushion is bigger and softer... 
runs on 24 pounds of air... but will fit your 
present wheels! 

You'll get a softer ride, less wear on your 
car, fewer rattles and repair bills, greater 
safety, mileage and blowout resistance, See 
your Goodyear dealer today! 


Super-Cushi T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD“— ai ales al 
every Sunday—ABC Network 


, 


OODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 








When you 


think of 
PITTSBURGH 


Srorky 
eg 10) 8 
FIRST 


Pittsburgh is a good town in which 
to work and play. In addition to its 
enormous industrial and commercial 
advantages, Pittsburgh has outstand- 
ing recreational facilities including 20 
parks, 21 public swimming pools, 104 
playgrounds. Allegheny County, of 
which Pittsburgh is the county seat, 
has more golf courses than any 


county in the country. 


Pittsburgh 


has big league baseball and football, 
pro hockey and basketball and offers 
easy access to fine hunting and fish- 
ing country, boating, skiing, swim- 
ming and other sports. 

These features are important to 
you and the people you will ask to 
staff your new Pittsburgh operations. 
And it is important to know that one 
of the nation’s largest banks has the 
facilities and will welcome the op- 
portunity to serve your Pittsburgh 


banking needs. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Member F.D.I.C. 

















—___The March of the News 


Muted farewells. There were some 
high jinks in the U.S. Capitol last week 
on adjournment day for Congress. But 
the horseplay was neither as varied nor 
as spirited as it had been at the close of 
other sessions. A few House members 
broke into song, as 
usual, Some Senators 
put aside their dignity 
long enough to chuck 
paper wads at one an- 
other. But, for the most 
part, the adjournment 
was welcomed with 
nothing noisier than a 
sigh of relief. The last 
day, like the entire ses- 
sion, had been too long 
and tiresome to end in 
much fun-making. At- 
tendance had dwindled 
during the closing days 
to the point where relatively few mem- 
bers were on hand to hear the rap of the 
final gavel. 

In its closing hours, Congress worked 
with a driving speed that it hadn’t been 
able to muster for months. Bills long 
deadlocked suddenly moved. Finally ap- 
proved were a long-range farm price- 
support plan, money to finance arms for 
Europe, money for the Marshall Plan, a 
boost in the minimum wage to 75 cents 
an hour, and a host of other measures. 

But two unsolved and disturbing situa- 
tions were left behind for others to work 
out. Stubborn strikes in steel, coal and 
aluminum took much of the cheer out of 
the closing days of Congress. There was 
grave concern, too, about the bitter Navy- 
Army-Air Force argument that seemed to 
many Congressmen to be making hash of 
America’s defense structure. 


Busy atoms. Russia’s Andrei Y. Vishin- 
sky, obviously an angry man, last week 
held his first American press conference 
since becoming the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter. What he said, principally, amounted 
to an attack on Yugoslavia and the U.N. 
Security Council. What he said, inciden- 
tally, was that Russia had been making 
atom bombs since 1947. His incidental 
remark attracted 
most attention. 

The same day, as 
if by coincidence, 
the U.S. __ started 
what was officially 
described as “a ma- 
jor expansion” of its 
own atomic works. 
Enlarged programs 
were ordered for 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
and Hanford, Wash., 
where atom-bomb 
materials are proc- 


~Acme 


VISHINSKY 


... let loose 





CAPITOL 
... letup 


essed. President Truman told his ow, 
news conference the step-up in the U,§ 
atomic program had nothing to do wit 
the certain knowledge that Russia has , 
bomb. But the fact remained that Wash. 
ington was hurrying up on a projeq 
that would pour 30 
million dollars more 
into the atomic-energy 
industry. 

In the midst of jt 
all a member of the 
British Parliament pro. 
posed once more that 
President Truman and 
Premier Stalin get to. 
gether and talk the 
situation over. The sug. 
gestion got no mor 
consideration this time 
than it had in the past. 








K ke 
—Harris & Ewing 


Mr. Truman in midstream. ‘his time 
a year ago, J. Howard McGrath, now 
U. S. Attorney General, was busy running 
Harry Truman’s presidential campaign, 
Last week he hinted that it wasn’t always 
comfortable, confident sailing. Mr. Me. 
Grath said it was as though Mr. Truman 
had decided to swim the English Channel 
and Coach McGrath went along in the 
boat to pass out sandwiches and encow- 
agement. Part way across, he said, the 
swimmer seemed a little exhausted. Did 
he think, in mid-channel, that the swin- 
mer might not make it? If asked that 
question, he said, he would “refuse to 
answer on constitutional grounds.” 





Unhappy adviser. Where is the U.S. 
heading? That has bothered Dr. Edwin 
G. Nourse ever since he became chairman 
of President Truman’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers in 1946. Dr. Nourse isa 
quiet man who shuns the spotlight. In 
his job, he preferred to give his official 
views to Mr. Truman and let him make 
the policy. Also, he had been trying fora 
long time to resign, but the President con- 
sidered him too valuable to let go. 

Last week Dr. Nourse made one of his 
rare speeches. Said he: “I am not happy.’ 
He criticized some segments of labor 
and management, 
the demands of farm- 
ers, and the Truman 
Administration for 
spending more than 
it takes in. Present 
policy, he said, could 
put the U.S. on the 
““slippery road to 
misery.” 

The following day 
President Truman 
accepted the long- 
pending resignation 
of Dr. Nourse. 
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ERE’S the greatest improvement 

in office furniture in more than 
half a century —the Shaw-Walker 
29” desk! 


Inches lower than standard office 


chairs, files, fireproof cabinets, sys- 
tems, indexes and supplies—4,000 dif- 
ferent items—each “‘time-engineered”’ 
for the needs of every job and worker. 

If you are setting up a new business 


or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most of 
every minute, every working day! 





desks, it literally puts every office 
worker on top of his job—places all 
work under the eyes, within easy 
finger-tip reach. 

What’s more, this revolutionary 
desk has been ‘“‘time-engineered”’ 27 
ways, inside and out, to speed up 
thinking, planning, organizing... 
to step up office production and 
eliminate costly wasted minutes. 

Only Shaw-Walker could have de- 
vised such a desk, for it was born of 
fifty years’ experience serving the 
“time-economy”’ of American busi- 
ness. 

And there are Shaw- Walker desks, 


irse is a 
ght. In 
official 
n make 
1g for a 
nt con- 


New, low, comfortable 
height (29”). Puts you on 
top of every job. 


Most comfortable working 
top ever invented. 


In,” “Out,” and “Hold” 
lettertrays inside—confi- 
dential, quick, no desk-top 
clutter. 


Job-engineered drawer 

space—executive, adminis- 
‘ trative and clerical. 

> of his 

appy.” 


labor 






Concealed, removable 
wastebasket—saves time, 
floor space and litter. 


Scientific personal file with 
speed guide, dividers— 
saves “barrels” of time. 


Were Hor FREE BOOKLET - 
ae 






Center drawer with extra 
compartments— space for 
everything you need at 
your finger tips. 


















PACKED WITH IDEAS FOR STRETCHING OFFICE TIME! 


@ Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! A 
wealth of ideas on “time-engineered”’ office systems and equipment. 
36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write today on 
business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 8, Michigan. 
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“Built Like a 
Skyscraper™ 


GHAW-WALKER 





Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 


















How competitive can things be? 
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Today, for your choice of product you could go to any one of— 







10 manufacturers of passenger automobiles. 


35 manufacturers of standard household 
electric refrigerators. 


12 manufacturers of television receivers. 
26 manufacturers of table silverware. 
28 manufacturers of typewriters. 


These are fields considered highly competitive. 
Imagine, then— 


247 different steel companies make the steel products 
we depend upon in our daily living. Typical of 
these products are automobile sheets, nails, pipe, wire. 





Sigal works for VERON | 


There may be as many as 30 or 40 producers of 
any one of these products. The steel buyer has a wide 








choice in placing his order. 

Competition leads to finer quality steel output every 

year—and it keeps prices lower than those of all other metals. 
Steel’s fair-paid employees, steel’s stockholders—and steel’s 
many competing companies—together serve the vital needs of 
America’s demands for steel. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE e 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
OCTOB 
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WILL STRIKES KILL THE UPTURN? 
FACTS POINT TO QUICK RECOVERY 


Big Demand for Goods Awaits Settlements 


Steel, coal strikes are playing 
hob. Industry is slowing down. 
So is employment. Stagnation is 


spreading. 

It looks bad now. But a fresh 
recession, of major proportions, 
is not likely. Recovery signs are 
everywhere. 

Outlook, despite walkouts, is 
for a generally good year in 
1950. First half is to be better 
than 1949 has been. 


A sharp setback in business is occur- 
ring as a result of the strikes in steel 
and coal. Industry is slowing. Retail 
trade is cut drastically in the strike 
areas. Layoffs of workers are in a 
strong rise. 

Auto output, if strikes go on, will 
come close to a halt within two or three 
weeks. It is slowing now. So is farm- 
equipment output. Construction is be- 
ginning to be affected in some places. 
Freight traffic is dwindling. Indexes that 
had started to point higher, after declin- 
ing all during the first half of 1949, are 
of again. 

The impression is that business is 
hurt and that the country is moving back 
into recession just when recovery had 
started to take hold. 

Facts that underlie the situation in 
business suggest strongly, however, that 
the effects of steel and coal strikes, 
drastic as they are, will not touch off a 











renewed recession, Those facts, instead, 
indicate that recovery will resume for 
business as a whole once strike settle- 
ments are reached. Individual companies 
may be hurt permanently. Some indus- 
tries will be set back. Business as a whole 
will rebound, however, once the mines 
and steel mills are operating again. 

Why recovery is coming is shown 
in a few telltale figures. 

Output of goods, before big strikes, 
was running more than 12 per cent be- 
low the 1948 level of output. Strikes 
now have cut further into production. 
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Consumption of goods, physical vol- 
ume of goods and services going to ulti- 
mate consumers, has been running at a 
rate only 1.5 per cent under the high 
level of 1948. People still are buying free- 
ly outside a few strike centers. 

What this means is that more goods are 
being bought and used up than are be- 
ing produced. In the strike period, stocks 
of steel and of coal have been cut sharply. 
Output all along the line will need to 
move higher and to hold higher if indus- 
try is to supply the public with the things 
that it wants and is able to buy. Inven- 
tories, reduced drastically in many lines, 
will have to be rebuilt. Production will 
need to move back to a point above the 
level of current consumption if day-to- 
day demand is to be satisfied and if in- 
ventories are to be replenished. Even be- 
fore strikes, output was at a rate much 
below the level of demand in many lines. 
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STEEL FURNACE ‘COOLS’ 
... while demand backs up 


Acme 


As a result, a chart of the probable 
course of business, as outlined by the 
Government’s more conservative apprais- 
ers and by the economic staff of U. S. 
News & World Report suggest this: 

In late 1949, output of goods and 
business activity in general will lag some- 
what because of strike effects. The longer 
the strikes in coal and steel, the slower 
the recovery. It takes time to get industry 
back into full operation. 

In first half of 1950, industry will be 
operating at a high level, less than 10 per 
cent below the 1948 boom levels. Trade 
will be active. So will construction. Em- 
ployment and incomes will be high. Farm- 
ers probably will not be doing quite so 
well as this year but will be prosperous 
by past standards. 

In second half of 1950, business will 
level off, or even slow somewhat after 
inventories are replenished and the effects 
of a splurge in Government spending tend 
to wear off. Momentum of the first half 
year, however, may carry business at a 
high level through 1950. 

Underlying the present situation in 
business are very strong supporting ele- 
ments. Income levels are holding high. 
Strikes will not be allowed to run to the 
point where the nation closes down. Peo- 
ple, outside of strike centers, remain in 
a spending mood. Credit for construc- 
tion is abundant and cheap. People never 
before had as large a volume of liquid 
assets as now. Expectations of big price 
declines, which might cause people to 
hold back from buying, are knocked out. 
Farm-product prices are to be supported 
by Government. Strikes, to be followed 
by additions to industry’s costs, will mean 
few reductions of substantial proportion 
in basic products. ; 

Facts of the situation that will influ- 
ence the course of business show this: 

Individual spending in third quarter 
of 1949 was at a rate of 176.5 billion 
dollars, down only 2.4 per cent from the 
1948 peak. When price declines are 
considered, individuals have been buy- 
ing about as much of goods and services 
as during the boom—less apparel, but 
more automobiles and considerably more 
services. Outlook is that 1950 will see 
individual incomes and spending higher 
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than in the third quarter of 1949, before 
strikes caused some setback. 

Liquid assets of individuals, which 
offer a backlog for spending and invest- 
ment, total about 175 billions, of which 
more than 150 billions is outside of trust 
funds. About a third is in cash or check- 
ing accounts, another third in savings 
deposits, a quarter in Government bonds. 

Investment spending has declined 
sharply in 1949, with outlays on an an- 
nual basis in the third quarter down 
nearly 13 billion dollars, or more than 
25 per cent. Spending for construction 
is off moderately. Business spent less 
for new equipment. But the big decline 
has occurred in inventory buying. Rate 
of buying for inventory fell more than 
10 billion dollars. Business will be forced 
to increase its buying for inventory, and 
that will be important in recovery. 

Building activity, too, is to hold high, 
with prospect for expansion next year. 
Contract awards for construction in Sep- 
tember were the highest on record for a 
peacetime month. In the face of 1949 
uncertainties, the dollar volume of spend- 
ing on construction is likely to be as 
high as the boom level of 1948. Physical 
volume of construction, adjusting for 
price, has been slightly larger than a 
year ago. 

Spending of cash by Government is 
to break all records for peacetime in first 
half of 1950. In the brief period when 
checks are flowing to veterans for insur- 
ance refunds, the level of cash spend- 
ing by Government will exceed an an- 
nual rate of 50 billion dollars. That is 
a rate much above the present. In the 
second half of 1950, the flow of checks 
from Government to individuals will de- 
cline. It is then that business may un- 
dergo some test. 

Wage and salary payments, how- 
ever, are almost sure to rise in 1950, and 
will tend in part to offset the decline in 
cash from Government around midyear. 
Wages and salaries in third quarter of 
1949 were at a rate of 134.5 billion dol- 
lars, down only 2.3 per cent from the 
peak. The job trend, after strikes, almost 
surely is to be up. Wage rates continue 
to creep higher. This source of income, 
as a result, is heading into a rising trend 
after a small decline this year. 

Farm net incomes are the one real 
source of weakness. Farmers this year 
are to have about 15 per cent less than 
in 1948. In 1950 they will face some 
further loss. Even so, in supporting prices 
and providing direct subsidies, Govern- 
ment is expected to pay out nearly 3 bil- 
lion dollars in the year ahead. 

At no place along the line is there the 
prospect of trouble that could cause a 
continued setback in business once pres- 
ent strikes are ended. Demand for goods 
remains high. Cash spending by Govern- 
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. . AND THE BUYING PUBLIC WAITS 
When the strikes end, things will hum 


ment will be huge. Exports will con- 
tinue to be underwritten on a sizable 
scale. Money supply will remain immense. 
At 166.5 billion dollars, the present sup- 
ply of money is very little lower than a 
year ago. Taxes are not to be raised sub- 
stantially, if at all, in spite of need for 
bigger revenue if budgets are to be bal- 
anced. (See page 32.) 

Future the appraisers see, once the 
present strike crisis passes, is this: 

Steel production, near a halt, will 
rise close to 90 per cent of capacity. 

Industry’s general rate of produc- 
tion off to 150 per cent of the 1935-39 
level, will rise gradually to a level not 
far below the 1948 average. 

Auto output, sales, output of other 
durable goods will hold high but, in the 


period ahead, may not equal the boom 
1949 level. 

Apparel, other nondurable goods will 
enjoy rising business. Their output in 
1949 has been cut back severely and 
inventories are low. : 

Building activity will hold high and 
may break records in 1950, with every 
present sign suggesting that demand for 
construction remains great. 

Prices, all along the line, will hold 
fairly stable, but with a slow and gentle 
trend to levels a little lower than the 
present. No big move of prices either 
upward or downward is to be looked for. 

Strikes are creating voids that will 
have to be filled later. Strikes, upsetting 
as they are, are not viewed as a generat- 
ing cause of prolonged recession. 
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Defense Secretary Louis John- 
sn acts like a man running for 
president. That's what Democratic 
Party insiders think. 

Economy cuts in his Depart- 
ment, speeches here and there, 
other activities look to politicians 
like a bid for 1952. 

Mr. Truman hasn’‘t said “‘yes” 
o “no” to a re-election cam- 
paign. But Johnson backers are 
getting ready in case Mr. Truman 
retires. 




















Insiders now are accepting Louis A. 
Johnson, the Secretary of Defense, as 
anactive candidate for the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1952. Mr. 
johnson is said by party leaders to be 
acting as if convinced that President 
Truman will not try to win renomina- 
tion himself. 
But Mr. Truman is giving no indication 
that he has any intention of stepping 
aide. Instead, some of the party leaders 
who are familiar with the presidential 
wpirations of Mr. Johnson say they are 
mvinced that the President is inter- 
ested in trying to stay in office for an- 
other four years after January, 1953. 

Secretary Johnson is described as mak- 
ing definite moves for leadership in the 
party. The failure of Mr. Truman to inter- 
ne and hold off a congressional investi- 
gation of the Defense Department is said 
not to have depressed the Secretary. And, 
where others in the party are lying low 
and waiting to see what Mr. Truman de- 
ides about seeking renomination, Mr. 
johnson is tending to move out into the 
open with his campaign. Denials that he 
isacandidate are regarded in the party as 
flmost a sure-fire signal that he is more 

an receptive. 

Candidacy? The impression of his 
adidacy is aided by the number of 
speeches Mr. Johnson is making and the 
laces where he is making them, by the 
ampaign points he is driving home in 
is work in the Defense Department, and 
by his own background. 

Speeches. Mr. Johnson already has 
fiven labor a chance to look him over. 
€ went before the American Federation 
bf Labor convention at St. Paul to say he 
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JOHNSON OR TRUMAN IN ‘52? 


Pattern of a Candidate 


Secretary Is Following 


was trying to make the armed services a 
place where Americans of all races, creeds 
and colors can live proudly and tolerantly. 
He spoke to Jews in a dedication speech 
at Yeshiva University, a new Jewish col- 
lege in New York. And he accepted a de- 
gree and made a commencement speech 
at Creighton University, a Catholic col- 
lege in Omaha, paying high tribute to the 
indomitable spirit of the Jesuits. 

The Secretary got cheers from the 
chamber of commerce of the U. S. with a 
speech saying both big and little business 
are needed for defense. And he has dis- 
cussed various phases of defense and uni- 
fication with newspaper editors, theater 
owners and members of the American 
Legion. Quite frequently in these 
speeches he has referred to his own ef- 
forts toward economy in national defense. 

In his Department, Mr. Johnson has 
made broad arnouncements of his efforts 
to achieve economy. He has ordered cuts 
in personnel that would take upward of 
100,000 civilian employes off the pay roll 
of his Department. He has ordered studies 
of what savings could be accomplished 
and has spoken of being able to pare as 
much as 1.5 billion dollars from the ex- 
penses of his Department. 

In another field of political activity, the 
Secretary has pushed along work toward 


STEPHEN EARLY WITH SECRETARY JOHNSON 





resolving the issue of segregation of races 
inside the services. This has been a sore 
spot with Negroes for years. 

The groundwork for a presidential 
campaign is laid through all of these little 
things. And the job that Mr. Johnson 
holds is regarded by party leaders as one 
that provides a perfect springboard for 
a man with ambition. 

Next to the President, the Secretary of 
Defense is the most powerful man in 
Washington. Aside from Mr. Truman, no 
other man controls as many jobs and 
spends as much money as does Mr. John- 
son. And, as head of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, a sense of urgency and im- 
portance is given to all that he does. This 
brings his name into headlines constantly, 
as a target for abuse or praise. He is a 
center of activity, for spending or saving, 
for giving jobs or taking them away. 

The Secretary of Defense directs the 
spending of 15 billion dollars a year, a 
third of the national budget. He has 
880,000 civilian employes in the three di- 
visions of national defense, more than 
two fifths of all federal employes. It is a 
post of power and importance. 

Much of the spending is automatic. 
Contracts, plans and money flow through 
routine channels. Army, Navy and Air 
Force men work out decisions on types of 
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POLITICAL STRATEGISTS TRUMAN AND JOHNSON 
... rival for the President? 


—Wide World 


WITNESS JOHNSON WITH CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATORS 
Left to right: The Secretary, Reps. Brooks, Kilday, Price and Vinson 
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weapons, aircraft, ships and other equip- 
ment for the armed forces. But many q 
Congressman would like the Secretary of 
Defense on his side when the Department 
is considering where to put a defense 
plant, an airfield or a training base. 

The Secretary may not use his jp. 
fluence, but many members of Congress 
think he could. They would like to have 
the Secretary on their side when they are 
trying to get a defense job for a cop. 
stituent, or a contract for a home-town 
industry. Many a man in Congress has an 
axe he would like to have Mr. Johnson 
grind. And, in the drive for a balanced 
budget, Mr. Johnson’s promises of econ- 
omy have a broad appeal. 

Party claim. The Secretary is re. 
garded by many Democrats as hiaving a 
preferred claim to the party’s gratitude, 
When the situation looked desperate for 
the Democrats in 1948 and the party was 
short of funds, he took the job of rais. 
ing money for Mr. Truman’s campaign. 
Many others already had turned down 
the job. Most Democrats thought Mr. 
Truman was beaten. Mr. Johnson under- 
wrote $250,000 in campaign expenses 
himself and persuaded wealthy friends 
to give 1.5 million more. 

Afterward, he took the Defense post. 
Some Democratic leaders think he was 
close enough to Mr. Truman to have got- 
ten the job without his money-raising 
work in the campaign. Others think not. 

Campaign-wise Democrats say Mr. 
Johnson began running for President al- 
most immediately. They say he has the 
backing of conservative and_business- 
minded Democrats. He was legal counsel 
for several large businesses and was hin- 
self an officer in several big corporations 
before coming to Washington. Moreover, 
at various times, he has held the top 
spots in the American Legion, Rotary 
International and the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks. All of these 
organizations have posts, clubs or lodges 
strewn across the nation. 

Ambition. Men who have known Mr. 
Johnson for a long time say that a driv- 
ing ambition has nudged him through 
most of his life. When he was in Wash- 
ington in 1939 as Assistant Secretary of 
War, he was striving for the top spot in 
the Department, which he never reached. 
In 1940, he was a vice-presidential hope- 
ful whom President Roosevelt passed over 
for Henry A. Wallace. 

At 11, in Roanoke, Va., Louis Johnson 
organized an Epworth League and got 
himself elected head of it. At the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, he wound up as presi- 
dent of the senior class, vice president of 
the Y.M.C.A., secretary-treasurer of the 
civic club and heavyweight boxing and 
wrestling champion. 

As a young lawyer, Mr. Johnson 
settled in Clarksburg, W. Va. He special- 
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ized in corporation law and developed a 
partnership that became one of the big- 
west law firms in the State. He was mak- 
ing as much as $300,000 a year when he 
ok the Defense Department job. At 
that time, he surrendered his law practice 
and all of his business connections except 
the directorship in a Clarksburg bank, 
which he kept for family and sentimental 
reasons. 

But he kept many other contacts. Mr. 
johnson belongs to four bar associations, 
three veterans’ organizations, nine clubs, 
three Greek-letter fraternities in addition 
to being a Mason, an Elk and a Rotarian. 
In religion he is an Episcopalian. 

Physically, Mr. Johnson is a tall, bald- 
ing man, with plenty of weight to fill 
out the angles of his 6 feet, 2 inches of 
stature. He is 58. His conversational 
voice is low, smooth, free of profanity. 
His speaking voice booms out with a trace 
of evangelistic fervor. He is an amateur 





botanist, smokes a pipe or cigar, drinks 
nik or coffee instead of bourbon. 

The most important man in. Mr. 
Johnson’s office setup is Stephen Early, 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense. Mr. 
Early is not noted for his administrative 
ability, although he has that, too. Mr. 
Early is one of the top public-relations 
men in the nation. Through all of the 
years that Franklin D. Roosevelt was in 
the White House, Mr. Early was his press 
secretary. He knows what makes news 
and how to regulate its flow. 

In his new job, Mr. Early is consulted 





about everything in the Department. Mat- 
ters often pass from Mr. Johnson to Mr. 
Early for final judgment instead of the 
other way around. Some call this bad ad- 
ministration. But it may be good tactics. 

Two big obstacles lie across Mr. 
Johnson’s path. 

The first of these was described by one 
ofthe best-informed men in Democratic 
polities. He says: 

“Louis will never be able to sell him- 
vif to the top-level Democratic leaders 
in the country. They are interested in 
finding a candidate who can win. And 
Louis has no well-integrated social phi- 
lsophy. He had a big law practice with 
big business and he is stuck with it. His 
best friends lie in this group. He will 
never be accepted as the candidate for a 
party that now is the exponent of liberal 
plicies. The party cannot change. It 
must have liberal votes to win elections. 
And the liberals in the party will never 
accept Louis.” 

The second obstacle is Mr. Truman, 
himself. The President has shown that he 
can wangle a nomination from a conven- 
ton in which he has strong opposition. 
He did so once. Few doubt that he could 
do it again. And men very close to Mr. 
Truman think they see signs that he 
Wants to run again. 
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MILITARY PLANNERS BRADLEY AND JOHNSON 
. «a bigger job for the Secretary? 


—Harris & Ewing 
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DEFENSE CHIEF JOHNSON WITH HIS LIEUTENANTS 
Left to right: Secretaries Kimball, Matthews, Johnson and Gray 
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Preview of a World War Ill is 
shown in the open. Top military 
planners tell what they expect in 
any war with Russia. 

Push-button warfare is out, for 
now. So is quick victory with 
atom bombs. Land battles, hand 
to hand, are counted on. 

Army, Navy, Air Force chiefs 
agree on what the next war will 
be like. But they aren’t agreed on 
how to fight it. 


Top military leaders, who plan this 
country’s defenses, now are on record 
with their concepts of what the next 
war will be like and how it will be 
fought. 

Broad assumptions concerning the type 
of war to expect, over-all strategy, the 
roles and missions of individual services 
are laid down publicly. Only the course of 
future events can tell which assumptions 
are correct. = 

Brought together in new hearings be- 
fore Congress are the views of Gen. Omar 
Bradley, speaking as Chairman of the 





GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY 
Joint Chiefs: over-all strategy 
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NEXT WAR: HAND TO HAND 


30-Day Blitz Is Ruled Out as U.S. Strategy 


Joint Chiefs of Staff; Gen. Hoyt Vanden- 
berg, as Chief of Staff for the Air Force; 
Gen. Lawton Collins, as Army Chief of 
Staff; Admiral Louis Denfeld, as Chief of 
Naval Operations; and Gen. Clifton Cates, 
as Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
You get the full text of statements by Gen- 
eral Bradley and the Army, Air Force and 
Marine Corps chiefs on pages 53-79. Ad- 
miral Denfeld’s full statement was printed 
in last week’s issue. 

Over-all assumptions made by 
these ranking military officials, concern- 
ing any World War III, show the course 
that war is expected to take: 

War itself is assumed to be much like 
the last war. Concept of a 30-day blitz 
is not being taken seriously by the men 
who plan U.S. defenses. Neither is the 
idea that Russia may take over Europe by 
Communist revolutions and political con- 
quest. The assumption is that Soviet 
armies will attack in force, that Western 
forces must be built up for a conventional 
counterattack. 

Opening attack in a World War III 
is assumed to be a land attack to the 
west. General Collins testifies that “. . . 
the first troops that would be hit—as was 
the case in the Philippines at the initiation 
of World War II—would probably be 
Army troops. We have in Europe forces 
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in three areas that would be inimediately 
under the gun—in Germany, in Austria 
and in Trieste.” 

Push-button warfare, witl guided 
missiles or other new-type weapons, does 
not enter the calculations reported by any 
of the U. S. defense planners. Assumption 
is that weapons to be used are of the 
types in use at the end of the last war, 

Atomic warfare, in turn, is counted 
on for a bigger but not decisive role in a 
World War III. General Vandenberg 
states: “We do not believe that a stra- 
tegic air offensive [using atom bombs] 
alone will win the next war if it comes, 
But we do believe that it will be valuable 
in achieving the initial advantage. . ” 

Big land operations, instead, are as- 
sumed to be necessary. General Bradley 
insists: “We will have to carry the war 
back to the enemy by all means at our 
disposal. I am convinced that this will 
include . . . large-scale land operations,” 
That idea, according to the new testi- 
mony, is being accepted by the Army 
and Navy chiefs in their long-range 
planning. 

Victory in a World War III, finally, is 
assumed to be possible only after Russia’ 
vast land army is defeated in battle. Size 
of that army is estimated at potentially 
more than 500 divisions. Yet General 
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Bradley, speaking as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, asserts that “. . . 
our plans must include the . . . eventual 
defeat of the aggressor’s land army.” That 
point is not debated by chiefs of the three 
U. $. armed services. 

These are the assumptions about World 
War III that this country’s top military 
planners believe to be the basis for any 
U.S. defense strategy. There is general 
agreement on each point. Disagreement, 
however, follows in shaping U.S. plans 
to meet those conditions. 

Strategy to be used by U.S. in any 
World War III, based on those assump- 
tions, shows conflicting views of defense 
planners in nearly every phase. Step by 
step, you get these views on how the next 
war should be fought: 

Atomic attack on Russian cities and 
industry, in immediate retaliation once 
war begins, is the first step in proper 
U.S. strategy, in the opinion of Generals 
Bradley, Vandenberg and Collins. That’s 
disputed by Admiral Denfeld for the 
Navy. 

Bombing from carriers against tacti- 
cal targets—Soviet troop concentrations, 
transport, army fuel supplies—is advanced 
by the admirals as a better, more effective 
initial attack. They argue that supercar- 
riers could cruise anywhere off Europe, 
strike directly at advancing Soviet forces. 
Other services disagree. 

Seizure of bases near Russia comes 
next. There is agreement on this step, 
if needed bases are not made available 
by U.S. allies. Yet the Navy’s plans to 
keep a large amphibious Marine Corps 
for that purpose conflict with General 
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Bradley’s opinion that “... there will be 
little need for any campaign similar to 
the Pacific ‘island hopping’ that took 
place during the last war.” 

Holding action in Western Europe 
then comes as a key factor in Army-Air 
Force strategy. Idea is to build up land 
forces in Western Europe to about 50 di- 
visions as a purely defensive measure, to 
hold a Soviet land attack from the east 
until help arrives from U.S. 

Reinvasion of Europe, after U.S. 
land strength is built up, is planned for 
by the Navy, but not by the Army. Gen- 
eral Bradley states flatly that “large-scale 
amphibious operations, such as those in 
Sicily and Normandy, will never occur 
again.” Army plans, instead, are based on 
a foothold in Western Europe to be kept 
by French forces equipped through U. S. 
aid. Navy arguments for keeping a siz- 
able carrier and Marine force, however, 
are based on a strategy of ultimately re- 
invading Europe if Russia succeeds in 
overrunning the Continent. 

Build-up in Europe of Western land 
and air strength, instead of a Normandy- 
type invasion, is next on the reported 
Joint Chiefs’ timetable. A quickly ex- 
panded U. S. Army, with tactical air sup- 
port from an expanded U.S. Air Force, 
would be convoyed to Western European 
bases by the U.S. Navy. This, according 
to General Vandenberg, is to be the 
Navy’s biggest job in the next war. 

Air-land assault on Russian land and 
air forces then follows. Just how those 
large forces are to be defeated is not re- 
vealed, but there is clear agreement 
among top U.S. military planners that 
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Soviet armies probably must be beaten 
before a World War III will end in vic- 
tory. 

That, in brief, is the U.S. strategy if 
war should come with Russia, as outlined 
by the nation’s ranking military leaders. 
It shows basic conflicts in viewpoint in 
nearly every detail, general agreement 
only as to methods of fighting a future 
war. 

Roles of each service in modern 
war, as outlined by their military chiefs, 
show what’s behind those conflicts. For 
example: 

Air Force now considers itself this 
country’s first line of defense in the 
atomic age. Idea is that war will start with 
another “Pearl Harbor” attack, and that 
big bombers are the only means of hitting 
back at Russia quickly. General Vanden- 
berg argues, too, that these bombers offer 
U.S. “the opportunity of choking off 
enemy warmaking power at its source.” 

Result is that Air Force planners feel 
they should have the lion’s share of peace- 
time defense dollars, the biggest role in 
the opening phases of any future war. In 
addition, tactical aircraft are to play a 
major part in support of the large land 
operations now envisioned for World 
War III, thus giving the Air Force a 
dual role. 

Navy’s role, as seen by the admirals, 
is more complex. They view it as mobile 
air power for hitting Russian forces with 
carrier-based planes, as antisubmarine 
duty for convoying troops and supplies 
overseas, and as the nation’s amphibious 
striking force. In other words, the Navy 
wants recognition of an offensive role as 
well as its assigned job of combating 
enemy submarines. Whether such an of- 
fensive role is needed depends, in turn, on 
the strategy to be used—on whether big 
amphibious landings are anticipated and 
supplementary air power is needed. 

Army’s role in the next war, as out- 
lined now, is to expand its peacetime 
cadre to a land force strong enough to 
take the lead in striking back at Russia’s 
big army. The Army, in the end, gets the 
big job of defeating Russian forces that 
are to be softened up by air attacks. 
Marine Corps planners, meanwhile, fear 
that the Army wants to absorb their role 
as a landing force in the process. 

What it all means is that there is 
agreement among this country’s top mili- 
tary planners on what a World War III 
probably would be like, but wide areas 
of disagreement over what strategy to use 
in fighting it. The problem of how to 
reconcile those conflicting views under 
the present unification setup has yet to 
be solved. Efforts to solve that problem, 
one which causes growing bitterness 
among the services, now are to get top 
priority in the council of U.S. defense 
planners. 
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Events in Prague show how it 
feels when Communists take 
over. Mopping-up operations, 
now going on, hit everyone, big 
and little. 

Small shopkeepers, small 
farmers, the neighbor down the 
block, all are swept up in the 
final purge. Nobody is over- 
looked. 

Goal, once Communists move 
in, is to smother all opposition, 
get everybody into line to do 
Moscow’s bidding. 


An American, sitting quietly at 
home, can get the “feel” of what it 
is like to live in a Communist coun- 
try through a report on what is hap- 
pening in Czechoslovakia. 

The purge now in progress is designed 
to wipe out the middle class. Bigger busi- 
nessmen, corporation executives, bankers, 
the wealthy people, top officials who op- 
posed Communism were dealt with at 
the start, when Communists seized the 
central Government 20 months ago. 

Now it is the turn of the shopkeeper 
on the corner, the little businessman, the 
secretary of the luncheon club, the farm- 
er down the road with the new barn and 
the big silo. Communist revolution had 
seemed pretty remote to most Czechoslo- 
vaks. But now it is taking away men who 
are known and respected by their neigh- 
bors and sending them away to labor 
camps. The country is entering the final 
phase of the communization of a people 
who once were free. 

There is a feeling of hopelessness. Com- 
munists, who had received only 38 per 
cent of the country’s free votes, now hold 
all the power. A people proud of their 
individual and national rights to inde- 
pendence know that their constitution, 
based on the American Constitution, is 
gone. In its place there is a Communist 
constitution, Communist laws and the 
Communist police. 

Arrests are not reported in the news- 
papers or over the radio. Words once 
written and spoken for the public are 
controlled completely by Communists. 
But the average citizen’ knows that the 
Communists are arresting people, seizing 
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their property. The average citizen knows 
this because, at this stage of the Commu- 
nist “revolution,” the average citizens are 
the ones being arrested. 

At the corner store, the grocer and his 
family are gone. They were taken away 
at night, silently, by police. The store 
now belongs to the Government and is 
run by a man nobody in the neighborhood 
knows. Nobody tarries to talk to the new 
grocer as they did to the old one. People 
are afraid of the new grocer, who is a 
Communist. They are afraid they might 
say something and be sent to a labor 
camp, like the old grocer. 

At a restaurant last week, a policeman 
took the names and addresses of individ- 
uals who met every Wednesday for lunch. 
The men called it a luncheon club, but it 
is dissolved now. A garageman, who 
hadn’t wanted to be secretary of the club 
because his handwriting wasn’t very good, 
didn’t get home to dinner that night. The 
policeman said he was an enemy of the 
state and he is in a labor camp now. 

At a factory a new foreman appeared. 
The factory had been nationalized a year 
ago because Mr. Kruppa, the owner, had 
75 persons on his pay roll. All businesses 
employing more than 50 persons belong 
to the state. But the old foreman had been 
permitted to stay on the job until recent- 
ly. He belonged to no political party. 
Now he has been sent to work in the 
mines, the same mines where they sent 
Mr. Kruppa. They say he eats regularly 
and is paid. The new foreman is a Com- 
munist. 

So it goes all over the country. Small 
businessmen, the pharmacist, the plumb- 
er who didn’t tell the union that he had 
some pipe stored in his garage, people 
like that are arrested. The Communists 
have a law that says anybody can be ar- 
rested and confined in jail for two years 
without trial. The Communists say peo- 
ple whose property is nationalized get 
compensation. But the average person 
doesn’t know whether his neighbor got 
compensation or whether he is going to 
face trial in two years. His neighbor just 
vanished. 

Pressure on people living under 
Communism is almost worse than the 
arrests. When a person is arrested he 
knows how he stands. But people who 
own their own homes and used to be 
proud of it now want to sell the homes 
and pay rent. They are afraid. Houses 
are cheaper now. 

Physicians and dentists are still work- 





ing. They keep quiet and don’t talk to 
people as they used to. 
Teachers, a lot of them, lost their jobs, 


- There are new schoolbooks that make 


heroes out of Communists and ignore the 
heroes all Czechoslovaks came to know 


‘as well as Americans know George Wash- 


ington. 

Farmers who owned more than 195 
acres of land had to turn over their farms 
to the Communist Government more than 
a year ago. Now the small farmers are 
under pressure. They must share their 
homes with strangers; they must plant 
what the Communists order them to 
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plant; they must produce as much as 
they are told to produce; they can keep 
only what they are allowed to keep. 

Clergymen and priests hereafter are 
going to be paid by the Government. A 
new law says they can be hired and fired 
like everybody else. The Government, 
not the churches, owns the church build- 
ings now. 

Net result of all this is that the mid- 
dle class, the people who used to be the 
backbone of the country when it was a 
democracy, are being wiped out. Men 
who were independent are working for 
wages. Wives of men-in the labor camps 
and their children, too, are looking for 
employment. The little people of Czecho- 
slovakia are finding out that Communism, 
when it takes over a free country, soon 
strikes down at the grass roots so that 
everyone becomes the dependent of a 
police state. 
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GOVERNMENT WORKERS, | 
top to bottom, are purged | 
quickly of all anti-Commun- 
ists. 


JUDGES are replaced by 
Communists. Lawyers must | 
pass Communist “bar ex- 
aminations.” 


TEACHERS who do not 
teach as Moscow orders 
are jailed. Students who 
object are expelled. 


NEWSPAPERMEN, writers, 
radio workers follow the 


Moscow line or are jailed. 


BUSINESSMEN with more 
than 50 employes hand 
over their businesses to the 
Communist government. 


HOUSEWIVES’ clubs, men’s 
lodges, sports groups, 
Boy Scouts are merged 
into Communist-led move- 
ments. 


POLITICIANS of all parties 
accept merger in Commun- 
ist-controlled “fronts’”’ or 

are liquidated. 


FARMERS with more than 
125 acres lose their farms; 
others are forced to join 

Communist ‘co-operatives.’ 


y 


PRIESTS and MINISTERS 
become state employes; 

church property is seized 
by government. 


COMMUNISTS who question Moscow line, fellow 
travelers no longer useful are purged from party. 
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UNCLE SAM, 


Private firms, looking for peo- 
ple to hire, are to find a new com- 
petitor in the Government. Fed- 
eral pay is going up. 

U.S. pays typical office boys 
$2,190, typists $2,610, clerks 
$2,955. Also they have long va- 
cations, other benefits. 

Management still is better 
paid by private business. But 
an employe, starting at the bot- 
tom, can work up to $14,000 in 
Government. 


Pay is to be better in Government 
jobs from now on. It is better for the 
President, the Vice President, Cabinet 
members, bureau chiefs—for everyone, 
including clerks and stenographers. 

A fourth round of pay increases has 
been ordered by Congress for ordinary 
Government workers. Upon entering the 
civil service, a worker now can hope to 
get as much as $14,000 a year if he rises 
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Raises Can Affect What Others Have to Pay 


to the top. And the starting salary for a 
white-collar job is to be no less than 
$2,200, against a prewar minimum of 
around $1,400. Government jobs very 
often are now more attractive than com- 
parable jobs with private firms. 

This new pay scale is important. The 
Government is the biggest employer in 
U.S., with 2 million civilians on its pay 
rolls. What these workers get influences 
what private workers may get, because 
private employers often have to compete 
with Government agencies in hiring. 

Top jobs in the Government still do 
not carry salaries that approach similar 
jobs in private industry, but, after the 
first pay raise in 24 years, these salaries 
become relatively high. In addition, all 
Government posts provide a month’s an- 
nual vacation, liberal sick leave and rath- 
er generous retirement pay, based on the 
Government’s contributory pension sys- 
tem. Also, a Government civil servant is 
fairly sure of keeping a job. 

A look down the line of the Govern- 
ment pay scale shows what has happened 
and what it means. 

President Truman now gets $100,000 
a year in salary, plus $50,000 a year in 
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tax-free expenses, plus a house, a yacht 
automobiles, a private plane, a private 
railroad car. That probably gives him the 
highest income, after taxes, of anyone jn 
the country. Vice President Alben Barkley 
and House Speaker Sam Rayburn each 
get $30,000 a year plus $10,000 in tax. 
free expenses. 

Dean Acheson, as Secretary of State, 
now gets $22,500 a year, instead of $15,. 
000, for running the country’s foreign 
affairs. Other Cabinet members get the 
same 50 per cent increase. Mon C. Wall- 
gren, the new Federal Power Commis- 
sioner, steps into a $15,000 job that used 
to pay only $10,000. If the Senate had 
approved him as Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board he would 
have received $17,500, the same salary 
that goes to Under Secretaries and top 
Government administrators, such as Frank 
Pace, Jr., Director of the Budget. 

In general, Congress has established an 
executive salary scale that steps from 
$22,500 for department heads to $17,500 
for their top assistants and to $15,000 for 
commissioners, heads of agencies and as- 
sistant secretaries of departments. 

The Defense Department gets a slight 
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alary edge on other departments. Ste- 
hen Early, as Deputy Defense Secretary, 
ands out with a $20,000 salary, and 
secretaries of the Army, Navy and Air 
Forces get $18,000. Some officials who 
yed to rank with the Cabinet in the 
slary scale now rank below Under Sec- 
rtaries. They include Federal Reserve 
Board governors, directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp., the chairmen 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 
the Export-Import Bank. These officials 
now get $16,000 instead of $15,000. FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover's salary goes 
fom $14,000 to $16,000. 

The White House staff has a sizable 
pay raise. Clark Clifford, the President’s 
special counsel, jumps from $12,000 to 
$20,000. John Steelman, the President’s 
assistant, jumps from $15,000 to $20,000. 
The three presidential secretaries get 
$18,000 instead of $10,330, and the five 
administrative assistants receive $15,000 
instead of $10,330. 

More important to private business 
firms, however, is the pay scale drawn 
for regular Government career workers. 
These are the people who often weigh 
salaries offered when they consider tak- 
ing Government or private jobs. At the 
upper levels, private-business pay still 
tops Government pay, but for routine 
workers the situation is reversed—Govern- 
ment jobs are better paid. 

A Government messenger can ex- 
pect to make about $2,190. Comparable 
work in private business averages about 


$1,600. These jobs carry duties that are 
required of routine office boys. 

A typist in the Government can ex- 
pect to make $2,610 a year. So far as of- 
ficial Government surveys disclose, in no 
city do average typists make that much. 
A study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
found that typists’ pay ran from a $1,638 
average to $2,392 in various cities. The 
national average for typists for private 
firms is around $2,015—$50 a month low- 
er than the Government. 

Stenographers will get $2,680 as a 
typical salary in Government work. That 
compares with an average of $2,300 in 
private employment. Government esti- 
mates are that stenographic salaries in 
business average from $2,028 to $2,600. 

An accounting clerk in the Govern- 
ment is due for a typical salary of $2,955 
a year. In private industry, a man em- 
ployed as accounting clerk could expect 
about $2,650 a year. Official surveys 
show that women clerks are paid less— 
averaging from $1,976 to $2,574. 

Statisticians rank among the highest- 
paid office workers. Higher than average 
skills and judgment are required of many 
statisticians in both Government and in- 
dustry. For the most skillful, Govern- 
ment pay is probably lower than pay in 
private industry. 

The typical Government statistician, 
however, is paid around $4,700 a year. 
His counterpart in private industry is 
estimated by Government officials to re- 
ceive a $4,250 salary. 


A point to remember about Govern- 
ment pay brackets is that they are uni- 
form. They apply in Washington, D. C., 
or New York City, where living costs are 
relatively high, and in the smallest town 
in the country where a Government 
agency may be located. Government pay 
is not geared to lower living costs or 
lower prevailing wages in various sections 
of the country. In some areas, therefore, a 
Government job will become a great deal 
more attractive than a private job. 

When it comes to paying highly trained 
scientists, professional men or executives, 
the Government salary scale lags behind 
the typical pay in private industry, as the 
chart shows. In these fields, private firms 
usually can outbid the Government in 
offering employment. 

A scientist in Government service 
cannot expect to rise as high in the salary 
scale as a scientist employed in industry. 
Take an entomologist—an expert in a cate- 
gory for which the Government has com- 
parable figures. 

A typical Government entomologist 
gets $4,575 after the pay raise, although 
some will draw higher pay. For compar- 
able work in private industry, an ento- 
mologist receives $8,000, and many such 
get considerably higher salaries from 
chemical companies or lumber companies 
interested in effects of insects. 

A chemist in Government service re- 
ceives around $4,575 and a physicist 
about $5,400 under the new pay scale. 
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expect as much as $11,000 a year, but 
even that salary will fall short of what 
private industry offers. Research labora- 
tories of ‘private corporations offer much 
higher salaries to chemists, physicists and 
other scientists. 

Economists, whom the Government 
uses on a large scale, get about $4,975 
under the new pay scale, as a rule. No 
economist, without administrative duties, 
can expect more than $11,000 from the 
Government. In private industry, econo- 
mists are paid more than that either as 
consultants or regular employes. A top 
salary of $20,000 a year or more is not 
unusual for privately employed econo- 
mists. 

Lawyers in the Government typically 
get about $4,825 a year at present. Top 
Government lawyers make $10,000 and 
more, and the Solicitor General, a presi- 
dential appointee, gets a salary of $17,- 
500. At any level these are smaller in- 
comes than comparable lawyers get in 
private practice. 

A Commerce Department study indi- 
cates that the average net income for all 
lawyers last year was $8,315 and that half 
of the country’s lawyers earned above 
$6,336. The most successful lawyers in 
private practice earn incomes much above 
anything the Government offers. Many 


lawyers, however, find that Government 
service is a stepping stone to a more 
lucrative private practice. That condition 
is expected to continue. 

Doctors employed by the Government 
get a typical salary of $6,800 a year on 
the new pay scale. Specialists in Govern- 
ment service may make up to $11,000. 
Neither salary compares to the fees a suc- 
cessful doctor can expect in private prac- 
tice. One private study indicates that the 
average private physician in the United 
States nets a $9,900 income and that 
specialists average $14,400. 

Executive positions in the Govern- 
ment draw considerably higher pay than 
formerly, but their salaries do not com- 
pare with similar positions in private in- 
dustry. The ceiling on executive salaries 
used to be $10,330 a year. Now it ad- 
vances to $14,000—a raise of almost 40 
per cent. 

A bureau chief is in line for the top 
civil-service salary, but he has to head a 
rather important bureau, such as the Bu- 
reau of Standards or the Weather Bureau. 
Congress stipulated that the President 
could designate no more than 25 top 
civil servants. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion estimates that in industry an execu- 
tive with similar responsibilities to those 
of a bureau chief would get $33,200 a 
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year. Heads of smaller bureaus will get 
from $12,200 to $13,000. 

A division chief, who heads a smaller 
branch of Government than a bureau, js 
due for an $11,600 salary, typically, al. 
though some may get only $11,200 and 
others may get $12,000. Civil Service 
estimates are that comparable positions 
in private industry would draw $22.80) 
a year. 

No pay raises were provided this 
year for Congressmen or federal judges, 
On the Supreme Court the Chief Justice 
still gets $25,500 and Associate Justices 
$25,000. Federal district judges get $15,. 
000 a year and circuit judges $17,500, 
Judges received a pay raise a few years 
ago. They also are appointed for life and 
may retire on full pay. Congressmen keep 
the salaries they voted themselves in 1947 
—$12,500 a year, plus $2,500 tax-free ex- 
penses. 

Salaries of all federal officials, in fact, 
now are substantially higher than before 
the war. Government jobs should appear 
as attractive as then, to the ordinary of- 
fice worker, if not more so. In higher 
public posts, salaries offered are expected 
to reduce the number of resignations on 
the ground that a Government salary is 
too low to live on. The turnover in Gov- 
ernment pay rolls is likely to decline. 


What Nation’s Top Officials Get 


Vice President 


$30 000 
(Plus 

$10,000 
tax-free 


expense 
allowance) 







Three Administrative 
Assistants 
To the 
President 
$18,000 





Chief Justice 


President 




















Speaker 
$30,000 
Plus 


( 
$10,000 
tax-free 


expense 
allowance) 










G 77 


Member, Federal Trade 
Commission 


Member, Congress 
- $12,500 
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What price labor monopoly — 
in COAL? 


How long will the American people put up with this abuse by the giant coercive 
labor monopoly that rules the coal business? 


Business monopolies are broken up by the government. Laws protect people 
against business dictatorship. Why should they not have the same protection 
against. union dictatorship? 


Why should coal miners . . . coal producers . . . and the users of coal be victim- 
ized by the union dictatorship that arrogantly flaunts its power . . . and gets 
away with it? A dictatorship that treats contracts as worthless scraps of paper 
and imposes on miners, on management and on the public an endless succession 
of “mourning periods,” “stabilizing periods of inaction,” “spontaneous” work 
stoppages, 3-day work-weeks, no-day work-weeks-ALL OF THEM STRIKES. 


” ec 


Here is what is going on in the coal business today 





SOUTHERN BUILDING 





Householders want coal . . . industries want All this does not make sense, but it is 
coal . . . hospitals and other institutions going on. 
want coal . . . and the miners want to pro- tied 


duce coal—but the Union will not permit it. 


Miners had the highest rates of pay of any 
major industrial workers—but the miners 
are idle. 


Miners had shorter work-hours than work- 
ers in any major industry—but they are not 
allowed to work. 


Coal companies, under the expired con- 
tract, contributed the highest payments for 
miners’ pensions and welfare of any indus- 
try—but the miners are idle. 


Hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
invested in machinery and facilities—in 
order to pay good wages, to keep down 
the price of coal and to make mining safe 
—and these costly machines must be kept 
busy to pay for themselves. They are idle 
today. 


The American people are being held up 
for a higher price for coal 


. NOT by the coal producers, who face 
the most serious competition in their 
history and wish to keep the price of 
coal competitive with other fuels 


. NOT by the miners who wish to work 


. . . BUT by this labor monopoly that can 
be checked only by you, the American 
People. 


This monopoly dictates not only to the 
coal operators—and to the coal miners, 
but it dictates to you. It determines not 
only the price you pay for coal, but 
whether you can have coal and the con- 
veniences coal provides for you. 


ISN'T IT TIME TO CALL A HALT! 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 





WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 




















We've Been Asked: 


WHO IS AFFECTED BY WAGE-HOUR CHANGES 


Many employers are concerned direct- 
ly by changes now made in the Wage- 
Hour Act. Minimum wage soon goes to 
75 cents an hour. That concerns many 
employers. Others have an interest in the 
changed definition of who is covered by 
the rules governing the 40-hour week and 
overtime, and by powers of enforcement 
of the Act. The changes go into effect 
around February 1. 

Terms of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
hereafter are to affect only those em- 
ployes whose work is “closely related” 
and “directly essential” to the production 
of goods for interstate commerce. General- 
ly speaking, exemptions are broadened, 
and coverage is narrowed. 

The changes in the Wage-Hour law 
were voted by Congress. They are tied 
in with recent proposals of the Adminis- 
trator for changing the rules on exemp- 
tions of certain white-collar workers— 
administrative, executive and professional 
employes. 


Is the new minimum wage of 75 
cents to apply automatically? 
Yes. If you are an employer who is cov- 
ered by the Wage-Hour law, then you 
must make sure that you are paying at 
least 75 cents an hour after the changes 
go into effect. That means 90 days after 
the amendments are officially approved 
by the President. That will be about 
February 1, or the last week of January. 
It is estimated that around 1,000,000 
workers will have to have their pay 

raised to this minimum rate. 


But what about coverage? 

That’s narrowed somewhat. For one 
thing, the new law says that, for a work- 
er to be covered by the Wage-Hour law, 
his work must be “closely related and 
directly essential to the production of 
goods for commerce.” That replaces the 
old phrase that his work must be “nec- 
essary to production.” 


Who determines that? 

The Wage-Hour Administrator makes 
the over-all rules on who is, and who 
is not, covered by the new Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. But, as in the past, 
his rulings often will be tested in the 
courts. 


What are some examples of who 
now is to be exempt on that new 
basis? 

Here are some important examples of 

exempted workers: Employes who pro- 

vide meals or living facilities for factory 
workers who are engaged in producing 
goods for interstate commerce. The work 
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of these employes is not considered 
closely related or directly essential to 
the production of these goods. Similarly 
excluded would be window washers in 
the factory and workers for a local fer- 
tilizer company that sells its product to 
local farmers, even though the product 
of these farmers is sold in interstate 
commerce. Also, employes of a local archi- 
tect firm who prepare plans for. altering a 
building where interstate goods are pro- 
duced. Some of these groups have been 
subject to the law. 


Is that all that is changed? 

No. Specific exemptions are written into 
the law, too. For one thing, the rules 
are spelled out in more detail on when 
employes of retail firms and service es- 
tablishments are exempted. In general, 
workers for these firms are not covered 
if 50 per cent of their sales are made 
within a State and 75 per cent of the 
sales are not for resale. 


Who else gets specific exemption? 
The new law gives specific exemptions 
to employes of small newspapers, small 
sawmills and taxicab companies and to 
newsboys. In addition, wider exemption 
is given to laundries and cleaners, baker- 
ies, ice-cream stores. But they must meet 
certain tests on the amount of their busi- 
ness that is strictly local or interstate 
in character. 


On the other hand, some industries must 
pay a minimum wage of 75 cents an 
hour, but do not have to comply with 
the provision on overtime for time 
worked beyond a 40-hour week. These 
include certain employes of fish can- 
neries, air lines, railroads and trucking 
firms. 


With so many exemptions, just who 
is covered? 
Many millions of workers are covered. 
They include that large group working 
for manufacturers, mining companies and 
others producing goods for interstate com- 
merce. Fringe employes who are covered 
are maintenance, clerical and custodial 
workers for such employers, including 
those whose work is to repair or maintain 
buildings and machinery. Also covered 
are employes of public utilities that fur- 
nish gas, electricity and water for inter- 
state industries. 


What if some workers now come out 
from under Wage-Hour coverage? 
What's the importance? 

From an employer's point of view, it 

means that the minimum wage of 75 





cents an hour doesn’t have to be paid. It 
also means that records on hours worked 
are not so important. Many employers no 
longer will have to pay overtime, at the 
rate of time and one half, for time worked 
over 40 hours in one week. 


Are other changes made, too? 
Yes. And some of them are important to 
both employers and workers. For one 
thing, the Wage-Hour Administrator js 
given new powers on suits, but he also 
is restricted in some ways. 
In what way are rules on suits 
changed? 
The Administrator can bring suit tor back 
pay owed to a worker, but only with the 
written consent of that worker. Such suits 
are limited to legal issues previously set- 
tled by a court ruling. When a worker 
gives this consent, he waives his right 
to bring a suit himself for unpaid wages 
plus an equal amount as punitive dam- 
ages. That was not the case under the 
old law. Furthermore, a suit for back 
pay can’t cover a period of more than 
two years. 


Are rules on overtime pay changed? 
Yes. Important changes are made in rules 
for determining the regular rate of pay 
on which the amounts of overtime pay- 
ments are figured. In many cases, an em- 
ployer does not have to include in this 
regular rate such things as Christmas 
bonuses, special gifts and payments made 
from profit-sharing plans or savings plans. 
In addition, an employer is to have more 
freedom in making agreements with in- 
dividual workers or unions for longer 
working schedules where jobs require it- 
regular working hours or where a guar- 
anteed wage is provided. Furthermore, 
contracts can be made under which time 
used in changing clothes or washing up 
before and after work is not counted part 
of the working day. 


These are the most important changes in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act that will 
go into effect early next year. For the 
most part, the amendments continue the 
old exemptions for large groups of work- 
ers. These include most farm workers, 
domestic servants, seamen and many em- 
ployes of local streetcar and bus con- 
panies and small telephone exchanges. 
Exemption also is continued for many 
executive, administrative and profession- 
al employes, but the rules for them are 
to be changed soon by the Wage-Hour 
Administration. The new law also tightens 
up, in some ways, the restrictions on em- 
ployment of children. 
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NO. 26 OF A SERIES 


American Viscose 
Expands 


3 Plants 
in Pennsylvania 


American Viscose Corporation has just completed the 
erection of new buildings at Meadville, Pa., which will 
increase the plant’s acetate yarn capacity, and it is mak- 
ing extensive improvements at its Lewistown and Marcus 
Hook plants. 


HARRY L. DALTON, Vice President of American 
Viscose Corporation, said: ‘‘We naturally take great 





Sloane-Blabon, in business 142 years in Pennsylvania, is 
doubling its capacity through expansion of its plant in 
Philadelphia and at two other locations. 


HOULDER HUDGINS, President of Sloane-Blabon, 
said: ‘‘We have turned out over a quarter of a billion 
dollars of merchandise at this plant and its predecessors 


















EACH DOT ON THIS MAP REPRESENTS AN AVER- 
AGE OF OVER $1,000,000.00 in new or ex- 
panded industrial plants since the war—1086 
companies in 52 different industries. The total 
new investment was more than two billion dollars. 














pride in the State of Pennsylvania and we feel it is the 
cradle of the Rayon industry. The first rayon yarn 
manufacturing plant in the United States was built at 
Marcus Hook by American Viscose Corporation and 
began manufacturing operations in 1911. We now have 
three plants manufacturing rayon yarns in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and our executive offices have been moved 
to Philadelphia.’ 


. 


Sloane-Blabon 
Spends 
$3,500,000 
on 7 New 
Buildings 
in Pennsylvania 


since 1807. Our factory expansion and modernization in 
Pennsylvania will enable us to produce more and better 
floor covering products than ever before. It was natural 
that we should enlarge our producing facilities in Penn- 
sylvania where, as the country’s oldest manufacturers of 
smooth surface floor coverings, we have moved forward 
with the State in its march of progress for 142 years.”’ 








Billions of new capital have been poured into produc- 
tive facilities in Pennsylvania since the war. . . new 
plants . . . expansions of old ones. The State Depart- 
ment of Commerce would like to tell you about 
possible sites, markets, raw materials sources, taxes, 
etc. Write to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


Pennsylvania 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Il! 


Secretary of Commerce 


JAMES H. DUFF 


Governor 











THESE STAINLESS STEEL SPINNERETTES extrude a liquid 
synthetic which solidifies into fine, water-resistant yarn the instant it meets a 
stream of hot air. As loose rust and scale might plug tiny spinnerette holes, 
causing yarn imperfections, stainless steel’s corrosion-resistance and ease of 
cleaning are vital. Stainless steel also protects yarn color and color stability 
against metallic-contamination effects. In its journey to spinnerettes, liquid 
“dope” travels through pipes, mixers, tanks of corrosion-resistant stainless steel. 


CORROSION EXCLUDED WHERE YARN IS EXTRUDED 


Today finds Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel 
in wide use throughout the textile industry .. . 
protecting product quality, insuring true colors, 
speeding production, lengthening equipment 
life, cutting costs. It’s being used in practically 
every other industry, too . . . proving its ability 
to do what so many other materials cannot do 
—at low end cost! 

That’s because ENDURO is a metal of many 
advantages. It resists rust and corrosion—resists 
most acids, gases and superheated steam. It has 
the high strength of an alloy steel—and main- 
tains it in blistering heat or sub-zero cold. It is 
as clean and sanitary as glass—with a hard, 


smooth, pore-free surface that lasts indefinitely. 
It presents a pleasing appearance—ranging from 
a rich, silvery satin to a high mirror finish. Dis- 
tributors’ stocks and competent fabricators are 
located in all principal cities. 

There must be some place in your plant, process 
or product where ENDURO will do a better, 
less costly job for you. Why not talk to your 
equipment manufacturer—or to our nearest dis- 
trict sales office? If you’d like literature, write us. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division + Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES 8 CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


PEG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


V Check ALL 10 Advantages: RUST AND CORROSION-RESISTANCE © HEAT- 
RESISTANCE © HIGH STRENGTH © NO METALLIC CONTAMINATION © SANITARY SURFACES 
@ EASY TO CLEAN © EYE APPEAL © EASY TO FABRICATE @ LONG LIFE © LOW END COST, 





— 


be | 


Worldgram 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LONDON... -ATHENS....HONG KONG....BUENOS AIRES.... 





>> Socialist Britain is suddenly in deep trouble again. This trouble shows up 
only a week after Prime Minister Attlee decided it was safe to put off election 
until spring, only a month after devaluation was to get Britain off the spot. 

Trouble, this time, hits Socialists as well as non-Socialists. Government 
spending, it appears, can no longer serve as a cure-all, has to be cut back. 

Welfare state, Socialist version of the more abundant life, is in peril. 

Free medical care may be limited, after all, by what Government can afford. 

Cheap rent, at $7 a month in subsidized housing, perhaps can't last forever. 

Cheap food, heavily subsidized, is rising in price despite subsidies. 

Wages, at the same time, can't go up if Britain is to export more. 

So real wages are to drop, as earnings stay more or less frozen, as cost of 
living goes up. Yet the means relied on in the past to cushion such a shock-- 
food subsidies, cheaper housing, free medicine--can no longer be counted on. 
There is a limit to what Britain's Socialist Government can spend. This limit 
has now been reached. It's a crisis for wage earners, Laborites as well as others. 

















>> Past crisis grew out of fact Britain was spending more dollars abroad than 
she earned abroad. That's still true. But now there's a crisis inside Britain, 
jas well. Now Britain is spending too much at home, as well as abroad. 
Choice before Attlee, in this situation, is hard, politically hazardous. 
Higher taxes to boost Government income offer one way out, in theory. 
Cut in Government spending is the other way. This is hard to do, too. 
Facts of situation, however, leave Attlee little choice. Taxes already 
soak up 40 per cent of British national income. It's true Aneurin Bevin, Minis- 
ter of Health, says the possibilities of taxation are infinite, but, to Attlee, 
tax rate of 40 per cent seems close to the limit. So he emphasizes cuts in spending. 














>> Problem, unsolved, is how to cut without hurting the Labor Party. 

Normal Government costs, 43 per cent of budget, may be cut 10 per cent. 

Big items, where cuts count most, are defense and welfare spending. 

Defense takes 23 per cent of budget of 9.3 billion dollars, is running 10 
per cent higher than expected. Since left-wing Laborites favor defense cut, 
favor shifting the arms burden to the U.S., defense cut may be politically feasible. 

Welfare, absorbing 29 per cent of the operating budget, is an even bigger 
target for cuts. But, as a matter of practical politics, Attlee can't cut deep 
into social services without losing votes among Labor's chief supporters. Deep 
cuts in welfare items therefore are not in the cards. But it's almost as bad, 
from Attlee's point of view, to have to put a ceiling on welfare spending at 
this particular time. What workers would like, to offset rising prices and cuts 

(over) 
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in real wages, is bigger food subsidies, more cheap housing, more free medicine. 


More belt tightening, though, is what is being offered to Britons. 
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>> Urgent reason for belt tightening is to hold down costs of producing for 
export, to double and treble sales to U.S. Whether production cost is the chief R 
obstacle to increased dollar sales, however, is another question. ‘ )Mo 
Fact _ is, business is too good for many British exporters as things stand. nal, fi 
They're selling all they produce, making good profits by shipping to their old been J 
customers in Australia, India, wherever they can get payment in sterling. So aly 
why abandon this easy market for the uncertainties of the U.S. market? British Comn 
manufacturers, after all, figure their profits in sterling, not in dollars. Br 
Attlee's problem, therefore, is not only to keep costs down in England. great. 
Problem is also to divert British exporters from easy markets, sure profits, to - 
selling in the dollar market. Until this diversion takes place, prospect that st 
Britain ever will pay her own way in the world remains very dim. sequel 
the pt 
>> It's not yet a safe bet that the war in Greece is over, that U.S. can save <n 
on arms spending in this part of the world. There are reasons for caution. will a 
Guerrilla truce talk is acknowledgement that guerrillas have lost ground in » if 
Greece this year. But it's not a guarantee that they won't fight next year. alread) 
Winter truce, in fact, is more or less normal. In past years, rebels have sds 
used winter months to regroup and recruit in Albania and Bulgaria. ish di: 
Guerrilla numbers are still substantial. There are 2,000 scattered around mission 
Greece, 3,000 in Bulgaria, 8,500 in Albania. That's enough for war in Greece. ¢ 
Greek leaders, in addition, still talk war, are anxious to keep U.S. arms howev 
aid coming. Besides, they have an Army of close to 200,000. Demobilizing them, 7 
in a country cluttered with refugees, poverty, unemployment, is a problem. predec 
Odds are Moscow sees more urgent need for the guerrillas in Yugoslavia, to i 
fight Tito, than to continue losses in Greece. But so long as Moscow retains Thre 
initiative, can order guerrillas into Greece or Yugoslavia, U.S. can't be sure. “am 
pro 
>> Canton's fall leaves Chinese Communists and Nationalists in this position: “age 


Communists now control the most important parts of China. They have all 
the major seaports. They hold most of the wheat and rice lands. They control 
nearly all the coal, iron ore and industrial capacity. Chinese masses, so far 
as can be learned, think Communists may improve things, can't make them worse. 

Nationalists, on the other hand, are now reduced to a last-ditch stand in 
China's Southwest, in Chungking and on the islands of Formosa and Hainan. Main 
forces around Chungking are cut off from supply except by air. Dissension among 
Nationalist generals and officers is a major problem. U.S. aid is not in sight, 
would be hard to supply in any case. U.S. is still waiting for dust to settle. 

Next danger points, places to watch for Communist advance, are countries 
bordering China, especially Indo-China and Burma, and Britain's Hong Kong. 








>> In Argentina, President Juan Peron is making sure he'll be re-elected in 
1952 for a second six-year term. A new law virtually guarantees his re-election. 
Peron's party, under this law, is given what amounts to a monopoly. 
Opposition parties can exist, but that's about all. They can't combine 
forces on a ticket against Peron. They can't criticize Peron or his Government 
or his new Constitution. What it comes down to is a one-party state. 
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)Mon C. Wallgren, the President’s old 
nil, finally has a job. Mr. Wallgren has 
jen placed in a Government post where 
gy is good and the work important. He 
sow is a member of the Federal Power 
(ommission, drawing $15,000 a year. 

The FPC, like Mr. Wallgren, seems 
ysually to be in a battle. Its powers are 
meat. It has jurisdiction over public utili- 
ties that sell electricity and natural gas 
in interstate commerce. It fixes rates and 
prescribes methods of accounting. Con- 
quently, the FPC’s activities involve 
the purses of a multitude of consumers 
and the fortunes of a large industry. 

Just how Mr. Wallgren’s appointment 
will affect the situation is under close 
study by the utility companies and rep- 
rsentatives of consumer groups. Much 
aready can be foreseen. 

liberal. Mr. Wallgren, 58, a cheerful 
politician with a talent for telling Swed- 
ih dialect stories, brings to the Com- 
mission a liberal attitude and the record 
ofa staunch supporter of public power. 
Those who know Mr. Wallgren say, 
however, that his liberalism is of a pas- 
sve variety; hardly matching the crusad- 
ing proconsumer aggressiveness of his 
predecessor, Leland Olds. The Senate re- 
fused to confirm reappointment of Mr. 
Olds as it considered him too leftish. 
Through the years, the work of the 
Commission has become standardized. 
Its procedures and rate-making formulas 
hve been approved by the courts and the 
aea of its jurisdiction defined. Neverthe- 





People of 


Mr. Wallgren Takes Record as Public-Power Backer to New Job; 
Role of James Mead Will Be to Revitalize 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


less its decisions frequently are protested 
by utilities, with court battles ensuing. 

Just now, FPC is in a battle to retain 
its power over the natural-gas industry, 
a power which some contend it simply 
usurped in violation of the intent of Con- 
gress. The House last summer passed a 
bill sharply restricting the Commission’s 
natural-gas jurisdiction, and the measure 
now is on the Senate calendar. A battle 
is in prospect when Congress reconvenes. 

Several unusual circumstances | sur- 
rounded Mr. Wallgren’s path to his pres- 
ent job, but such things have been cus- 
tomary with him. 

lowan, The new Commissioner, Iowa 
born, migrated with his Scandinavian 
parents to Everett, Wash., when he was 
still a child. He attended the local schools 
and a business college there, served in 
World War I and returned to take over 
his father’s business as. a jeweler and 
watch repairman. 

He was popular with people, joined 
numerous lodges, was a leader in the 
local Rotary Club. To increase the scope 
of his business, he took a course in op- 
tometry. He also found time to become a 
national amateur billiard champion. 

His political foes—and they are many 
—have questioned his ability as a busi- 
nessman. At any event, in 1932 he ran 
for a seat in the House. His friends and 
numerous fraternal connections, with the 
addition of the Democratic landslide of 
that year, placed him in Congress. He 
was re-elected in 1934, 1936 and 1938. 





MON WALLGREN AND PRESIDENT TRUMAN LOOK OVER A POWER DAM 
Consumers and industrialists will be watching, too 


the Week — 








Program of the FTC 


His ambitions ran higher, however. In 
1940, he was elected to the Senate, and, 
in 1944, without completing his Senate 
term, he ran for Governor of Washington 
and won. Meanwhile, in Congress he had 
built up a record as a soft-spoken New 
Dealer and public-power man. 

In Congress, too, he found a congenial 
companion in Harry S. Truman. They 
spent many hours together. Mr. Wallgren 
served on the Truman War Investigating 
Committee. Soon after he became Presi- 
dent, Mr. Truman, who is not a fishing 
enthusiast, made a trip to Washington 
to go fishing with Mr. Wallgren. 

Defeat and victory. Then, last au- 
tumn, Mr. Wallgren was beaten for re- 
electign, and Mr. Truman won. The lame- 
duck Governor sped to Key West where 
the President was resting, to see if there 
might not be an opening in the Federal 
Government for him. There was. 

The President named him Chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board. 
The Senate balked, however, on the 
ground that Mr. Wallgren lacked the in- 
dustrial experience necessary for the job. 
The nomination had to be withdrawn. 
President Truman and Mr. Wallgren re- 
fused to give up. The Federal Power 
Commission vacancy came along after 
the rejection of Mr. Olds, and it pays 
$15,000 a year. 

The net result of these developments 
seems to be that FPC has a new member 
who will vote pretty much as Mr. Olds 
did, but that much of the steam that Mr. 












Are the jaws 
of competition 
closing in on you? 


Is your sales area gradually get- 
ting smaller and smaller? Is 
your market dwindling until de- 
mand is not keeping pace with 
your production? Are falling 
prices for your goods plus in- 
creasing transportation costs 
giving you concern? Are your 
competitors gradually picking off 
your best customers with faster 
deliveries and better service? 


Possibly your plant location is 
not what it should be. Probably 
a factory or assembly plant or 
distributing warehouse in Ten- 
nessee within an expanding 
market would solve some of 
your problems. With a location 
in Tennessee you can serve both 
the southeast and the southwest 
overnight, and short hauls les- 
sen your transportation costs. 
Here quick deliveries to satisfied 
customers are possible by truck 
fleets over a network of excel- 
lent highways and faster by 
railway and air express. 


Why not investigate the advan- 
tages that may be yours with a 
Tennessee location? At least you 
will know the facts. Ask for spe- 
cialized industrial location data. 
On your letterhead, please. 


Industrial Section 
DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 
132 State Office Building 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 





TENNESSEE 


Proven in both Production 
and Markets. ... 
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Olds put behind consumer causes has 
vanished into the air. 

> James M. Mead, a union-labor hero, 
takes a place on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The appointment is considered 
part of an effort to revitalize that agency 
and make it a more vigorous force for the 
preservation of free competition. The 
FTC has been much criticized and many 
think it has fallen far short of the goals 
set for it when it was established, back in 
the Wilson Administration. 

Mr. Mead is a liberal, a veteran of 28 
years in Congress and a pronounced anti- 
monopolist. He is another old and close 
friend of President Truman, served on 
his War Investigating Committee and 
succeeded Mr. Truman as its chairman. 
More pertinent to his new job, however, 
he also was one of the more active mem- 
bers of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee which investigated 
monopolistic practices in 1938. 

Energizing the FTC, however, appar- 
ently is a task of large proportions. 

Diagnosis. The Hoover Commission 
finds, for example, that the FTC is 
bogged down in petty detail, that it has 
failed to acquaint itself with modern 
trends in big business, that it is weighted 
with cumbersome procedures, that it no 
longer undertakes the investigations that 
made it famous and resulted in much 
legislation. 

“The Commission,” says the Hoover re- 
port, “has largely become a passive ju- 
dicial agency, waiting for cases to come 
up on its docket, under routinized pro- 
cedures without active responsibility for 
achieving statutory objectives.” 

In recent years, 70 per cent of its cases 
have dealt with misleading advertising 
and deceptive practices. The rest have 
involved price discriminations and anti- 
competitive practices, yet, critics say, 
most of these cases have been of minor 
importance and have concerned small 
corporations. 

The effort into which Mr. Mead steps 
is to get minor cases settled by consulta- 
tion with the offending businessman, and 
through industry-wide conferences in 
which fair trade practices are devised. 
This, it is thought, will leave more time 
for the Commission’s basic antimonopoly 
effort and such things as its attack on 
basing-point systems of price making. 

The new Commissioner. Mr. Mead 
is an up-State New Yorker, born to bitter 
poverty as the son of a Lackawanna Rail- 
road section boss. He went to work for 
the railroad himself at 12, went out on 
strike with the men and was ordered back 
to work by his father. 

Nevertheless, he was an early and en- 
thusiastic union member and retains his 
card to this day. He also was early to be- 
come interested in politics and, starting 
at the bottom of the Buffalo Democratic 


Le 


organization, eventually was elected tp 
the State Assembly. There he quickly 
identified himself with social and labo; 
legislation. 

In 1918, on the strength of that record 
Mr. Mead was elected to Congress, de. 
spite the heavy Republican trend of that 
year. He served 20 successive years jp 
the House. His plurality rose with each 
election. In 1938, he was elected to the 
Senate to fill an unexpired term and ye. 
election followed in 1940. Throughout, he 
cast an undeviatingly pro-New Deal vote. 

When his term was up, in 1946, he ran 
for Governor of New York and was round. 
ly beaten by Thomas E. Dewey. It was 
the only election Mr. Mead ever lost. He 


JAMES M. MEAD 
... new life for FTC? 


was entitled to a federal pension of 

$6,583, under a law that he himself had 

been influential in enacting. Instead, he J 
chose to take a pension of $4,500 that was 

coming to him from the New York State 

employes’ retirement system. His new 

job pays $15,000 a year. 

Aside from public questions, Mr. 
Mead’s greatest interest is athletics. He 
never misses a heavyweight-champior- 
ship fight. He was instrumental in install- 
ing a gymnasium for Congressmen at the 
Capitol. He is an enthusiastic fisherman. 
But his first love is baseball, which, at 63, 
he still plays occasionally. He is patt 
owner of the Buffalo baseball club. 

Rejuvenation. The Hoover Commis 
sion says that Mr. Mead’s new agency, 
the FTC, “should be rejuvenated.” In 
that effort, he will have help from another 
recent appointee, John Carson, a cor 
firmed liberal and political independent. 
How much they can do to change the pre 
vailing situation, however, is a question 
that has many observers wondering. 
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Yes—90% of forest fires are caused by people . . . which means they can be prevented. 
Follow these common-sense rules when you are walking or driving through the woods. 
Hold your match till it’s cold—then pinch it. Don't throw lighted cigarettes or cigars on 


the ground—crush them out first. Drown your campfire, then stir and drown again. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property: 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

















FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.”’ From 
that day to this—through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions—no 
policyholder has ever suffered loss 
because of failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its obligations. 











Special Report — 











(This article represents the result of an 
=a extensive research on a problem of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


SPENDING SPREE AHEAD FOR U.S. 


High Budget Means Deficits, Little Tax Relief 


Government is putting out 
cash a lot faster than it is coming 
in. Cash deficit, by mid-1950, 
will be 5 million dollars. 

Federal costs, already high, 
get a new boost in final appro- 
priations. Spending is at a peace- 
time high. 

Deficit financing, living be- 
yond income, is causing worry. 
But new taxes, asked by Mr. Tru- 


man, are not likely next year. 

A Government that already is deep- 
ly in debt, and even now running in the 
hole on current operations, is about to 
start out on another spending spree. 

Today, that Government is spending 
dollars, in cold cash, at a rate of 42.6 bil- 


lion dollars a year. 
By next spring, it is expected to be lay- 


National defense 


Other 


Public works . $1 .9 billio 


Social Security 


Aid to agriculture 


$7.1 billion 


ing out cash at a clip of about 51.3 billion 
dollars a year. 

That is more money, by a good deal, 
than the Government can expect to col- 
lect in tax revenue. The Treasury will 
have to borrow money, a lot of it. 

This is why President Truman served 
notice that he would ask Congress to 
raise taxes next year. Current thinking 
in Congress, however, is against higher 
taxes. For one thing, congressional lead- 
ers fear the effect of new taxes on busi- 
ness. For another, they think the budget 
picture will look better for the next fiscal 
year than for this year. 

Back in New Deal days, when the Gov- 
ernment went in for deficit spending, they 
called the process pump priming. The 
Treasury then was deliberately pouring 
out money to give business a lift, to put 
dollars in people’s pockets. 

What is happening now is not deliber- 
ate pump priming, but a plain case of 
living beyond income—and on a scale 
never approached in New Deal years. 

But the effect is the same as pump 


$13.6 billion 


$6 billion 


priming. The Government is paying out 
more cash dollars to the public than jt 
takes away in the form of taxes. That 
produces what economists call a “het con- 
tribution” to business. 

That contribution, on the scale now in 
prospect, affects the whole economy. 
Anybody who tries to measure the course 
of business for any period in the future 
has to take a long look at the financing 
plans of the U. S. Treasury. 

Cash budget of the Government tells 
the story. This is the budget that shows 
actual cash payments to and from the 
public. It differs from the regular book- 
keeping budget, which omits some im- 
portant revenue items, such as receipts 
for Social Security and other trust funds. 
On the spending side, the regular budget 
reflects budget obligations, but not neces- 
sarily all the cash payments of Gover- 
ment in the current year. For example, 
veterans’ insurance refunds of 2.8 billion 
dollars, to be paid in the early months of 
calendar year 1950, show up in the cash 
budget but not in the regular budget. 


International aid 


$8.3 billion 


OE 


$4 billion 


; 32.7 billion 


Interest 
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Now that Congress has quit appro- 
priating and gone home, it is possible to 
get an idea of how the cash budget 
stands for the 1950 fiscal year, ending 


“We have a life of 


next June 30. On the basis of unofficial comfort and independence 


figures: 
Income, cash dollars flowing into the 
Treasury from taxes, fees and charges, is 


with the income from dividend-payin, 
estimated at 41 billion dollars. St Paying 


li f Outgo, in cash, apparently is to reach stocks I bought in My WAL -CAININg years” f ens 
elle 46 billion dollars. That is far more than | ieee 


in any previous peacetime year. 

‘ing out Cash deficit, on this basis, would be SN on 
than it 5 billion dollars. This, again, would be a THOMASTON, CONN. 
s. That new peacetime record. The Government 
collected a billion dollars more than it 
spent in the fiscal year that ended last 
June 30. 

In other words, the economy can ex- 


This is the story of an immigrant boy’s 
climb to financial independence ... of the 
rewards he earned by his thrift and by his 
confidence in American industry. 
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pect an effective cushion in the form of 
federal spending during this fiscal year. 

Where the money goes in this 
fifth year of peace is set out in some de- 
tail in the chart on page 82. These figures 
are so big that they are beyond the grasp 
of most people. However, they are useful 


In an unsolicited letter to the New 
York Stock Exchange, Mr. Johnson says: 
“T know there are countless people like 
myself who have benefited from the ex- 
istence of a national market place for 
securities, where anyone can buy owner- 
ship shares, in whatever number desired, 


om. the , . in America’s greatest companies.” 
r book- in that they give some idea of what 
me im- @roups are going to get the benelit of all /. “I landed in this country June 1, 1900, 
receipts this new surge of cash spending. at the age of a7.t had prothing but the 
; : : ing. i j clothes on my back. But I had learned the 
t funds. Defense o bad gts pet — trade of ironworker, and worked at it right 
budget to cost aroun 2 OOS CObars this up to my retirement a few years ago.” 
t neces- fiscal year to prepare for a possible future 


war. That is in cash alone. Actual au- 2. «<A stamp collection is one of my 
hobbies. But my greatest satisfaction 


thorizations, which include some contract comes from digging out facts about 
authority for future payment, total 15.5 investments, looking for stocks 
mnths of billions, From the military services, busi- Se oc ur, dee cee 
he cash ness will get orders for everything from . 

lvet. shoes to airplanes. The Army, Navy and 
Air Force are expected to buy 4.7 billion 
dollars’ worth of goods to be paid for in 
the year ending next June 30. Biggest 
item is aircraft, to cost at least 1.7 bil- 
lions. Pay roll of the services is to be 
more than 6 billion dollars. 

Foreign aid is to produce an outflow 
of about 6 billion cash dollars. That 
money will filter down through the whole 
U.S. economy, because it will be spent 
mainly for American goods. Farmers will 
get foreign-aid money for wheat, cotton, 
tobacco and other crops. Business will > 
sell machinery and other things. Railroads od. s-Years ago wo sta a — 
will get dollars for hauling these goods. a comfortable life. We decided we could 

Veferans are expected to get a do it by —— part of my wages into 


Govern- 
xample, 
} billion 
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stocks and bonds of companies that would 4. “‘We get about 7.5% return on the money 


whopping 8.3 billion dollars. This in- then be working for us. We have accumu- we catly a —not om oe ag amy Ps 
i ‘ lated many different investments—most market value of our securities, which f - 
cludes insurance refunds, also the cost of of them common stocks. Our entire in- ways been important to us. We are not rich ... 
administering veterans’ programs. come today comes to us regularly from _ but our income provides everything we need or 
. 2 ” 
Interest on the public debt, the those investments. 


want. We have a satisfying life.”’ 
amount actually paid to the public, is to INVESTING FOR INCOME 
a » estimated 4 billion dollars. : The industrial strength of America and longer...and their stocks today are 
Farmers will cash > Ag federal aids is represented by the hundreds of yielding from 5 to more than 8 per cent. 
expected to cost 2.7 billion dollars. Price nationally-known companies which have To all who would invest their surplus 
supports alone, the farmer’s insurance their stocks and bonds listed onthe New funds productively, Member Firms of 
against another income bust like the one York Stock Exchange. Many ofthese the New York Stock Exchange, in 372 
that followed World War I, are likely to companies have records of dividend pay- _ cities across the country, cordially offer 
cost at least 1.6 billion dollars. ments extending back 25, 50, 75 years _ their professional services. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
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unemployed and other clients. 

Public works—rivers and_ harbors, 
flood control, construction projects of 
many kinds—will draw on the Treasury 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Ever see a picture of foresight ? 


HESE two locomotives posing 

for their picture dramatize a 
story that’s big news in railroading 
—the rise of the diesel. 


For with remarkable foresight— 
foresight that’s paying off in many 
ways—the Erie Railroad ordered its 
first diesels back in 1926. The order 
called for two diesel switchers, 
“granddaddies” of the one shown 
here. That modest start has now 
grown to a figure of 183 Erie diesel 
locomotives of all types in use, or 
on order. They range from switchers 
like this one on the right to the big, 
brawny, 6000 h.p. road diesels which 
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haul 65% of the freight on Erie’s 
two thousand miles of railroad. 

So Erie’s foresight in adopting the 
diesel is today helping to better 
on-time performance and play an 
important part in assuring safe, 
dependable transportation of both 
passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Special Report 
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to the tune of around 1.9 billion dollars. 
That will mean jobs for workers, con. 
tracts for builders and orders for sup. 
pliers of building materials. 

Other cash, about 7.1 billion collars, 
is to be paid out for a multitude of 
federal activities, including general op- 
eration of most bureaus and agencies, 
pay rolls of active and retired federal 
workers, and supplies of various kinds. 

The whole population, directly or in- 
directly, gets in on this outpouring of 
federal dollars. Billions spent by Govem- 
ment find their way into stores and 
shops, into banks, into insurance, into 
the entire economic system. About 3.7 
million people are on Government pay 
rolls. Many thousands of others, those 
on pay rolls of federal suppliers and 
contractors, work indirectly for the 
Government. Direct federal payments 
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—Messner in Rochester Times-Union 


‘A DIZZY PACE’ 


are received by 17 million individuals, 
including federal workers, veterans draw- 
ing benefits and Social Security clients. 

Looking further ahead, the pros- 
pect is for less cash spending and more 
revenue in fiscal 1951, beginning next 
July 1. 

Cash outlays that year probably will 
be about 42.8 billion dollars. 

Cash income, assuming a_ business 
pickup and no new taxes, should reach 
42.3 billion dollars. 

Cash deficit then would be only 500 
million dollars. The prospect of a cash 
budget almost in balance will affect Con- 
gress’s attitude toward new taxes, even 
though the regular budget deficit, on a 
bookkeeping basis, may be 4 billion 
dollars. 

This far ahead, estimates for the fiscal 
year 1951 must be rough. Figures given 
here allow for the pay-roll tax increase 
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for old-age insurance that takes effect 
next January 1, but not for the proposed 
expansion of Social Security coverage or 
increased benefits. Nor is any allowance 
made for aid to education or other big 
new spending programs. These things 
could upset the estimates. 

Effect of taxing and spending on the 
scale set out here would be inflationary 
this fiscal year, perhaps mildly deflation- 
ary in the year beginning next July 1. 

Money supply almost surely will be 
swollen by overspending between now 
and next June. By spring, the excess of 
spending over income will reach an 
estimated annual rate of 16.2 billion 
dollars. 

How inflationary the year’s financing 
will be is to depend largely on where 
the Treasury borrows money to take up 
the 5-billion-dollar gap between income 
and outgo. Some officials hope 4 billions 
of it can be raised by sales of savings 
bonds to individuals and tax savings 
notes to businesses. These sales draw 
money directly out of pockets and bank 
accounts, and temper the inflationary 
effect of overspending. Then the Treas- 
ury would need only 1 billion dollars 
from sales of other securities, to be sold 
largely to banks. Borrowing from banks 
swells deposits, and thereby tends to 
increase the money supply. 

In fiscal year 1951, the Treasury may 
be able to sell more savings bonds and 
tax savings notes than it will take to 
offset the cash deficit. If so, some of the 
securities held by banks can be paid off. 
That should reduce the money supply. 

Personal incomes, in total, probably 
will reach a new high in the early months 
of calendar year 1950, as veterans get 2.8 
billion dollars in insurance refunds. 

Taxes probably will stay near present 
levels. Odds are against the increases 
sought by Mr. Truman. There may be a 
few selective cuts in excises. 


Public debt is likely to pass 258 bil- 


lion dollars by next June. It already is 
above 256 billions. That explains why 
demands for tax relief are to have tough 
sledding in Congress. 

Bigtime spending in months ahead 
can be expected to create, for the mil- 
lions who get more money out of Gov- 
ernment than they put back in the form 
of taxes, a feeling of good times. How- 
ever, danger signals are being raised. 
Edwin G. Nourse, retiring Chairman 
of Mr. Truman’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, spoke out against deficits, add- 
ing that “monetary and fiscal tricks have 
no power of magic, but are a slippery 
road to misery.” 

That warning came just as Congress 
finished voting record peacetime appro- 
priations. The decision on how long 
Government is to try to live beyond its 
income has been postponed. 
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...a safer trip 


You want your product deliv- 
ered to the user in the best possible 
condition. 


You want it carefully protected 
through all the channels of distri- 
bution which it must travel— 
whether by train, truck, plane or 
ship. 

You want your shipping con- 
tainers and packages to reflect the 
quality of your product and to 
build sales. 

To avail yourself of these advan- 
tages, call the nearest Gaylord sales 
office. 





GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans * Jersey City 
Seattle * Indianapolis * Houston * Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis 
Detroit * Jacksonville * Columbus * Fort Worth * Tampa ®* Cincinnati * Dallas 
Des Moines * Oklahoma City * Greenville * Portland * St. Lovis * San Antonio 
Memphis * Kansas City * Bogalusa * Milwaukee * Chattanooga * Weslaco 
New Haven * Appleton * Hickory * Greensboro * Sumter * Jackson * Miami 
Omaha * Mobile * Philadelphia * Little Rock * Charlotte « 





from factory to consumer 








Production, already slowing 
down, would grind to a halt if 
coal and steel strikes went much 
beyond December 1. 

Steel shortage would begin to 
pinch by November 1. Shorter 
work weeks would appear. Lay- 
offs due to strikes would reach 
2,000,000. Coal stocks would be 
near exhaustion in six weeks. 


Strikes in steel and coal, moving 
closer to a showdown, raised a problem 
of timing for President Truman. What 
he had to decide was how long the 
country could standa shutdown of these 
major industries before he stepped in 
to end the strikes. He had to act be- 
fore things got too far out of hand. 

Mr. Truman had watched the nation’s 
stockpile of coal dwindle to 35,000,000 
tons, about 35 to 40 days’ supply, from 
60,000,000 tons available at the time the 
coal strike started. He had ready for use, 
when the time seemed right, the power 
and prestige of the White House, plus the 
more potent authority given to him by 
the Taft-Hartley Act to end strikes by 
injunction. 

In looking tor a production timetable 
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STRIKES VS. JOBS AND OUTPUT 


Breakdown by Dec. 1 Without Coal and Steel 


to guide him, Mr. Truman found this to 
be the situation: 

By November 1, barring settlement, 
2,000,000 workers would be idle because 
of the coal and steel strikes. Many in- 
dustries would begin to be pinched. 

Auto companies, for example, gener- 
ally would be forced to go to a shorter 
work week because of a thinning supply 
of steel. Some parts plants probably 
would be closed. General Motors Corp., 
shortening its work week to 4 days, would 
try to stretch steel stocks to a point where 
it could keep output moving well into 
November. Chrysler Corp. could be ex- 
pected to curtail operations by No- 
vember 1. 

Electrical manufacturers, making re- 
frigerators, stoves, washing machines and 
other appliances, would slow down 
sharply by November 1. Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. faced the likelihood that 
its steel supply would be exhausted. 
Thor Washing Machine Co. announced 
that production would be crippled be- 
fore the end of October. Layoffs in this 
industry could run about 100,000. 

Steel fabricators probably would be 
forced to close many plants. Hardest 
hit would be the smaller firms. 

Railroads, to save coal, would elim- 
inate more passenger-train service on 
less important runs. This move was 
started by the New York Central Rail- 
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road, which already has pulled off 89 
steam trains. More than 100,000 rail 
workers probably will be laid off. 

Industrial-machinery production 
would be cut, and in some cases stopped. 
The number of idle workers in this in- 
dustry could be expected to reach 250.- 
000 by November 1. 

Farm-machinery plants, now laying 
off workers by the thousands, would 
shut down or be reduced to partial 
schedules. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. already has laid off 2,500 of the 
10,000 workers employed at its Mil- 
waukee plant. November 1 would find 
around 70,000 workers idle in this field. 

Construction and mining-machin- 
ery plants would be hard pressed for 
steel to keep operating beyond October 
31. About 50,000 would be idle. 

Chemical plants probably would lay 
off about 35,000 workers by November 1. 

Construction would be badly hurt in 
event of a prolonged steel walkout. By 
the end of this month, about 200,000 
building workers would be idle. Commer- 
cial building would be most affected. 

By November 15, the rate of plant 
closings and layoffs would be speeded up. 
Unemployed due to the strikes would be 
close to 4,000,000. Most of these layoffs 
would be caused by the steel strike, but 
the coal shortage, too would begin to 
pinch some industries. 
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ClO‘S PHILIP MURRAY (center) AT STEEL-STRIKE RALLY 
After a time, the whole nation becomes involved 
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Railroads would begin to restrict 
shipments of less-essential freight, to save 
wal. Further reductions in passenger 
grvice also could be expected. 

Public utilities in areas where coal 
stockpiles were small would begin to ra- 
tion electricity. Some power companies 
already have received State aid in obtain- 
ing emergency shipments of coal to keep 
operating. 

Auto manufacturing would gradual- 
ly approach paralysis. Some departments 
of Ford Motor Co, are scheduled to close 
November 11, with a complete shutdown 
due on November 15. 

By December 1, if the strikes were 
still on, the country would be in real 
trouble. Cold weather would bring a 
shortage of coal for heating homes. 
Coal stocks for factories also would be 
dangerously low. Idle workers could be 
expected to number more than 5,500.- 
000. 

Auto companies by that time prob- 
ably would have laid off more than 750,- 
000 workers. New car models could not 
get into production. 

Electrical-equipment firms would 
count about 300,000 idle workers, while 

appliance manufacturers probably would 

be closed up tight. 

Chemical-industry layoffs, it is esti- 
mated, would reach the 250,000 mark. 

Building trades would have about 
1,000,000 workers idle. Residential and 
commercial construction would slow 
nearly to a halt. 

Heavy-machinery plants would lay 
of more than 450,000 workers, according 
to some estimates. 

Farm-equipment manufacturers 
would have few if any plants working, 
and at least 100,000 workers would be 
idle. 

Utilities would be transmitting power 
only to essential users, and brownouts 
and blackouts would be general. 

Railroads’ coal supplies would be 
about exhausted, and few except Diesel- 
powered trains would be running. 

By January 1, the country would be 
virtually shut down. Railroads would be 
unable to keep up anything except emer- 
gency schedules. Millions of workers 
would be idle, and many would have used 
up their unemployment compensation. 
Relief agencies would be unable to care 
for the needy families. The nation’s high- 
ly industrialized economy would be at a 
standstill. 

That was the outlook the White House 
faced in planning its strategy for ending 
these big Oe 


MR. MURRAY'S FIGHT 
WITH LEFT-WINGERS 


Troubles are piling up for Philip 
Murray in his duel role as head of CIO 
and president of the Steelworkers’ Union. 
On top of his big steel strike, he now is 
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RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


Before you ship... 
Ask youre These guediiond 


One 


I . 
SLAs 





Will the carrier be able to handle my shipment, 
regardless of its size or weight? 


Is it a complete service, with pick-up and delivery? 
YiLzd Is it a dependable service, with national coverage? 
Will | be dealing with one responsible carrier? 
Will the charge be all-inclusive? 


You can say YES to every question when you use 
RAILWAY EXPRESS, America’s COMPLETE shipping service, because 
only RAILWAY EXPRESS can offer you ALL these advantages. 

For dependable, economical shipping, where and when you need it, 


specify and use RAILWAY EXPRESS every time! 
—— 
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NATION-WIDE 


The Air Compressor with the <sasitee= 


THE 
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for Mynheer Pieter! 


Talk about sign language. Here’s one sign that’s universal 
—the familiar ‘‘wings’’ trademark of Worthington. From 
South African diamond mines to Scandinavian shipyards, 
business men know that the Worthington ‘‘wings’’ 
stand for the finest in air compressors—ranging from 
small verticals to huge horizontals. And for many other 
machines (see page opposite) to serve farm, factory and town, 
you, too—in Melbourne or Minneapolis—can benefit from 
Worthington’s century-proved dependability 
in manufacturing and engineering. Investigate the line with 
the ‘‘wings” trademark—sign of value around the world. 


WORTHINGTON 
== (%.— 


AROUND THE 


9-12 


SIGN OF VALUE WORLD 
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entering a knockdown fight with left. 
wing unions inside the CIO. 

Outcome of this internal CIO battle 
is important to many employers who have 
contracts with CIO left-wing unions. 
Workers in those industries also will find 
themselves in a tug of war between the 
opposing union groups. 

Strikes to win bargaining rights are ex- 
pected to result in some instances. In 
other cases, unions will compete for con- 
tract rights through National Labor Re- 
lations Board elections, with accompany- 
ing discord in the plants. 

Lawsuits probably will be filed by 
union leaders in some industries «s part 
of the fight for possession of contracts and 
of local union treasuries. 

Mr. Murray has been moving slowly 
toward this showdown with pro-Commu- 
nist forces in the CIO. In 1946, he had 
the CIO convention pass a resolutio: con- 
demning and rejecting Communism. The 
breach widened in 1947 and 1948 meet- 


—Aeme 
CAREY OF THE RIGHT 
Local unions will be lined up 


ings of CIO, but Mr. Murray still hesi- 
tated to expel the leftists from the organi- 
zation. 

The final break, however, has been 
shaping up for this week’s meeting of 
the CIO Executive Board and for next 
week’s convention of the CIO in Cleve- 
land. Leftists have been consolidating 
their forces, with plans for creation of a 
third labor movement to battle both the 
AFL and right-wing CIO affiliates. 

Strength of the left-wing group in 
CIO is estimated at from 600,000 to 
1,000,000 members in 11 international 
unions. The 600,000 figure. is Mr. Mur- 
ray’s estimate, while officials of the left- 
wing unions claim the larger member- 
ship. The 30 right-wing unions of ClO 
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daim a total membership of about 
5,400,000. 

Industries to be most affected by the 
fighting between anti-Communist unions 
and the left-wingers will be electrical 
equipment, metal mining, farm imple- 
ment, shipping and fur and _ leather. 
Left-wing unions also have some mem- 
bership in food and _ tobacco-processing 
industries, fishing and: radio communica- 
tions, as well as among office workers 
and Government employes. 

Electrical-equipment firms can ex- 
pect a good deal of trouble. The CIO 
United Electrical Workers is fairly even- 
ly divided between the left and right- 
wing factions. The leftists, headed by Al- 
bert J. Fitzgerald, managed to keep con- 
trol of the union’s administrative machin- 
ery, and treasury, at UE’s recent conven- 
tion. However, the anti-Communist fac- 
tion led by James B. Carey, former presi- 
dent of the Electrical Workers and now 
ClO secretary-treasurer, is expected to 


—Harris & Ewing 
FITZGERALD OF THE LEFT 
Contracts will be challenged 


line up many large local unions for a new 
CIO electrical affiliate. 

Local unions in most plants of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. are likely to go with the right- 
wing group. So, apparently, will those 
locals in the electrical division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. and in Philco Corp. 
factories having contracts with the UE. 

Leftists probably will try to take over 
the contracts of many of these locals, on 
the contention that the agreements be- 
long to the international union. Many 
contracts, however, are signed in the 
name of the local union. NLRB elections 
probably will be necessary in some cases 
to determine which faction has bargain- 
ing rights for a particular plant: 
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Farm-equipment is another industry 
that is heading for new factional strife. 
Right-wingers here will be led by the 
CIO United Auto Workers, which al- 
ready has a number of plants under 
contract in the industry. Left-wing offi- 
cials of the Farm Equipment Workers 
Union ignored CIO orders to transfer 
into the UAW. Instead, the farm-imple- 
ment union moved to join UE. 

Shipping is likely to see membership 
raids by right-wing AFL and CIO groups 
against the left-wing CIO Longshore- 
men and CIO Marine Cooks & Stewards. 

Other industries also will have troubles 
with factional battles between the two 
groups of unions. The left-wingers seem 
to be heading into a losing fight, how- 
ever. Their strength is expected to de- 
cline in the period ahead. 


WHAT UNIONS GET 
IN NEW CONTRACTS 


Wide variations are appearing in con- 
tract settlements being reached by em- 
ployers and unions. Pension and insur- 
ance plans figure in 22 settlements just 
announced, but these vary as to the 
type of benefit and method of financing. 
Twenty-three agreements contained no 
wage increase. 

Major settlements include the fol- 
lowing: 

Shipping. Dock workers on the East 
Coast were offered an improved pension 
and welfare program in an agreement 
negotiated by employers and the AFL 
Longshoremen. Companies agreed to pay 
5 cents per man-hour into a new pension 
fund and to increase by 1% cents an 
hour their payments to an existing wel- 
fare fund. 

Meat packing. Contracts negotiated 
by Swift & Co. with CIO, AFL and in- 
dependent unions grant pay raises to 
most employes, plus improvements in 
an insurance program, in vacations and 
in severance pay. Wage increases range 
from a half cent to 15 cents, according 
to type of work. 

Machinery. Electrical Workers, CIO, 
called off a strike under way for 168 days 
at the Singer Sewing Machine Co. plant 
in Elizabeth, N. J. Vacation benefits were 
increased, but no pay raise was granted. 
It was a major setback for the union. 

Aircraft. A 4-month-old strike of CIO 
Auto Workers against the Bell Aircraft 
Corp. in Buffalo ended with an agree- 
ment to abide by an arbitration board’s 
decision on all disputed issues, includ- 
ing wages and pensions. 

Steel. Workers in two plants of Armco 
Steel Corp. won an insurance program 
in an agreement signed by the Independ- 
ent Armco Employes Union. The firm and 
workers will contribute to the plan. 
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in Worthington 


makers of a great variety of 


equipment to serve the 
people by bringing them... 





| Engines « compressors * comminutors + water treat- 
| . 
ment « meters * pumps * steam turbines * motors + 
Blue Brute compressors and air tools. 





Steam turbines + motors « welding posi- 

| tioners « turning rolls * air conditioning + Multi-V- 
| Drives « speed change gears * compressors » pumps 
* refrigeration. 
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Compressors « engines » pumps « steam turbines + 
chilling equipment + motors + Multi-V-Drives » speed 
change: gears «+ refrigeration + decoking systems 








Compressors + fertilizer mixers «+ 
refrigeration - pumps. 


GET IN TOUCH with our nearest 


| office to learn how Worthington can 


serve you. Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 
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THIS BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER-ACCOUNTING MACHINE WRITES AND COMPUTES 
AN INVOICE IN LESS TIME THAN IT WOULD ORDINARILY TAKE TO COPY IT! 


Here’s how it’s done! As the operator types the 
invoice, this Burroughs automatically computes 
the result, then prints the complete extension— 
multiplier and answer—at the touch of a single 
key. That saves typing time. 


The Burroughs remembers each result, totals all 
results, and computes and prints the total or net 
AUTOMATICALLY. The operator types none of 
these figures ... can’t type them wrong. Again the 
time and effort of typing are saved. 


Multiplying, adding, discounting and totaling are 
done mechanically. Thus the typing and the vari- 
ous steps of calculating become a single, fast, con- 
tinuous operation . . . completing an ordinary 
invoice in less time than it would ordinarily take 
to copy it! Unusual? Yes! In fact, unique— because 
this Burroughs is the only typewriter-accounting 


THE ANSWER TO GENERAL ACCOUNTING! 
This Burroughs typewriter-accounting 
machine is fully equipped to handle 
general accounting or combinations 
of records in one operation. It is also 
furnished in models with special 
features for payroll, accounts receiv- 
able, stock control and other spe- 
cialized applications. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE! 


With this 
accounting machine, twenty distri- 
bution totals can be obtained as a by- 
product of posting ledger, statement 
and journal or other combinations of 
related records. For distribution pur- 
poses, up to 42 totals are possible. 





machine in the world that computes ... as it types 
... as it posts—that computes by direct mechani- 
cal multiplication, not repeated addition. 


Other machine features add to the saving of time. 
Fractions and decimals are easily handled. Dates, 
whole words, long underscores are done at a 
single key stroke. Operators do more work with 
less effort .. . gain important job satisfaction and 
help cut costs too. 


This Burroughs is just one of a family of type- 
writer-accounting machines from which you can 
select the right machine for the needs of your 
business—adaptable to full-time work on one job 
or part-time work on many. 


Let Burroughs help you control rising office costs 
and get the figures you need when you need them. 
Call your local Burroughs office, or use the coupon. 


Burroughs typewriter- 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
Burroug hs 
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Burroughs Typewriter-Accounting Machines Can Cut & 
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Dollars Off the Cost of Any One or All These Operations USN-72 
ries Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
1. Billing 7. Cost Records Detroit 32, Michigan 
2. Budgetary Control 8. Payroll Please send information on the application of Burroughs 
3. Accounts Receivable 9. Stores and Material Typewriter-Accounting Machines to: 
4, Sales Statistics Accounting a @=° © 66 G4 
5. Expense Distribution 10. Operating Ledger Ge. (3). (= 0 i) 
6. Purchase and-Payment 11. Earnings Calculation and Water = Ss 
Records Accrual [ 
Street and Number 5 Se a 
For information on any of these applications of Burroughs Typewriter- 
Accounting Machines, just check the corresponding numbers in coupon. i City and State___» ae 
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PUBLIC’S VIEW: STOCKS ARE RISKY 


Most Savers Prefer Insurance and Bonds 


Stock market, as a place to in- 
vest, gets the cold shoulder from 
most Americans. 

Reason, shown by an official 
survey, is that the public knows 
little about stocks, or else con- 
siders them too risky. 

But there is plenty of money 
for other things. Three out of four 
families have insurance. Nearly 
as many have U.S. bonds or 
bank accounts. Half own cars. 
Nearly half own homes. 


The typical American family, mak- 
ing money and laying some of it by 
for a rainy day, is taking no chances 
on losing the family savings in a risky 
investment. 

This family, as a new official survey 
shows, is more interested in keeping its 
money safe than in putting it out to work 
for a profit. 

The result is that personal savings are 
piling up in insurance policies, in bank 
accounts and in savings bonds, and are 
shying away from the stock market, busi- 
ness ventures and speculative real estate. 

These facts, which go a long way 
toward explaining the troubles of equity 
markets in this country, are disclosed by 
a sampling survey made for the Federal 
Reserve Board by the University of Mich- 
igan’s survey research center. 

Where savings go can be seen at a 
glance in the chart on this page. 

Life-insurance policies are held by at 
least one member of each of 38.8 million 
“spending units,” which are mostly fami- 
lies. That is 77 out of every 100 spend- 
ing units in the country. 

All along the line, from the lowest to 
the highest incomes, people show a de- 
cided preference for life insurance over 
any other nonliquid asset. Even among 
those families with less than $1,000 of an- 
nual income, one out of every two carries 
some insurance. Three out of 10 families 
pay annual premiums of more than $100. 
At the top income level, families with 
incomes above $5,000 a year, 92 per cent 
have life-insurance policies. 

This helps to explain why assets of 
life-insurance companies have climbed 
to 56 billion dollars, nearly twice the to- 
tal of 10 years ago. 
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Liquid savings—that is, checking ac- 
counts, savings accounts and U. S. bonds 
are owned by at least one person in each 
of 35.8 million families, representing 71 
per cent of the total. These are figures on 
spending units, not individuals. Several 
members of the same family may hold 
bank deposits or Government bonds. 

Among these various forms of liquid 
assets, savings bonds were found to be 
by far the most popular with the pub- 
lic. When polltakers asked family heads 
what they considered the wisest thing a 
man could do with his savings, 92 per 
cent said they should buy savings bonds. 
Some mentioned other things, too, but 
nearly everybody talked of savings bonds. 
Principal reason for this preference was 
that the public considered these bonds 
safe. Also, many said they thought the 


BANK ACCOUNTS, 
U. S. BONDS 


AUTOMOBILES 


OR FARMS 


REAL ESTATE 


CORPORATE 
STOCKS 





2.9 per cent interest paid on a bond held 
to maturity was a good return. On the 
other hand, among the few who objected 
to savings bonds as an investment, the 
most frequent reason was that they con- 
sidered the return too low. 

Fewer family heads recommended 
checking and savings accounts as a place 
to put savings. But the fact remains, as 
shown by the same survey, that more 
families put their money into bank ac- 
counts than into savings bonds. 

Automobiles are owned, according to 
the survey, by 25.7 million families. Tak- 
ing into account the 1.5 million that own 
more than one car, the number of family- 
owned automobiles in this country comes 
to more than 27 million. 

Even in the group below $1,000 of 
annual income, 23 per cent own cars, 


MILLION 
FAMILIES 
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Among those above $7,500 in income, 
87 per cent have cars, and 18 per cent 
have more than one. If cars on the road 
now are worth an average of $500 apiece, 
then 13.5 billion dollars of the family 
wealth of U.S. is in the form of auto- 
mobiles. 

Homes or farms are owned and oc- 
cupied by 22.7 million families, or 45 per 
cent of the total. Furthermore, as shown 
by another part of the study, more than 
half the total of nonfarm homes occupied 
by the owners are free of mortgage debt. 
These owners value their homes at 180 
billion dollars, of which 148 billion dol- 
lars is debt free. 

Other real estate is far less popular. 
Only 8.1 million families have money 
invested in real property other than 
homes or farms that they occupy. When 
family heads were questioned about a 
wise place to put savings, 63 per cent 
said buying real estate was not advisable, 
mainly because prices were too high and 
buyers at those prices probably would 
lose money. 

Businesses are represented in the in- 
vestments of 4.5 million families. This 
means full or part interest in unincor- 
porated businesses or privately held cor- 
porations. Seven out of 10 of these fami- 
lies with business interests have incomes 
above $5,000 a year. 

Corporate stocks—common or pre- 
ferred shares in publicly held corpora- 
tions—are the least popular of all the 
types of holdings covered by the survey. 
Only 4 million families are shown to have 
any corporate stocks. Add in about half 
a million owners of stock in privately held 
corporations, then allow another 1.5 mil- 
lion for families that have more than one 
stockholder, and the total comes to about 
6 million individuals owning shares in 
U.S. corporations. This contrasts sharply 
with unofficial estimates of stock owner- 
ship that have been made in the past. 
Some of these estimates have been as high 
as 16 million. 

Attitude toward stocks on the part 
of the public, as disclosed by the survey, 
points up one of the principal problems 
of the stock exchanges—a narrow market. 

Of the family heads sounded out on 
stocks as an investment, 69 per cent 
flatly said no, and only 8 per cent be- 
lieved it wise to invest in stocks. 

People who frowned on stock invest- 
ments gave various reasons. Half of them 
said that, to invest successfully in the 
stock market, one must either be well 
versed in financial matters or have an 
intimate acquaintance with experts. Near- 
ly as many of them said they disliked the 
idea of buying stocks because it was too 
risky. 

This attitude was apparent to some 
extent all the way up the income scale, 
although higher-income people, as a rule, 
showed more familiarity with the stock 
market. In the upper income groups, the 
point raised against stock investments 
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You buy fluorescent fixtures to get more and better 
lighting. But do you know that the amount of light you get is 
controlled largely by a piece of apparatus called a ballast? 


The light output of the fluorescent tubes . . . the life of the tubes 
... the performance of the fixture . . . all depend on how efficiently 
this ballast operates. That’s why it is so important that the fixtures 
you buy are equipped with CERTIFIED BALLASTS. 


CERTIFIED BALLASTS are made to exacting specifications 
that assure precise ‘fit’ to the fluorescent tubes they operate. 
CERTIFIED BALLASTS are tested, checked and then cer- 
tified by Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc., an independent 
authority. CERTIFIED BALLASTS are preferred by those who 
know how important they are. 


Get your money’s worth by insisting that CERTIFIED BALLASTS 
are installed in your new fluorescent fixtures. 
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Makers of Certified Ballasts for 
Fluorescent Lighting 


2116 KEITH BLDG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Los Angeles 


Phoenix 


Columbus 





Our national staff of pension consultants is pre- 
pared to use its wide experience with all types 
of businesses in making a sound, independent 


actuarial study of your firm’s retirement needs. 


MArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago NewYork San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Seattle 
Indianapolis Portland Superior Washington Cleveland Buffalo 


Vancouver 


Minneapolis Detroit Boston 


St.Louis St.Paul Duluth 


Montreal Havana London 
































Write for This Free Sook! 
‘New Industry Speaks’ 


Based on the statements of in- 
dustrialists who have recently 
established plants in Santa 
Clara County. Factual and 
free—but write on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


Dept. U, San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
San Jose, California 

















Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 


* 


U.S.News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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most frequently was the element of risk, 

Actually, the survey discloses that the 
market for stocks is concentrated in the 
higher income groups. Among families 
with $7,500 or more of annual income, 36 
per cent own some stocks. Of those be- 
tween $5,000 and $7,500, 15 per cent 
own stocks. In other brackets, the per- 
centages range from 9 down to 3. 

Problem for stock exchanges is to 
find a way to overcome this apparent 
hostility to equity investments, and thus 
broaden the market. The New York Stock 
Exchange has recognized this problem for 
a long time, and recently has been running 
a campaign to educate the public on in- 
vestment opportunities in stocks. 

What is happening is that public say- 
ings, seeking safety, are piling up in in- 
surance companies, banks and savings and 
loan associations. This had led to pro- 
posals from some authorities, including 
Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, that these insti- 
tutions be given more freedom to invest 
their funds in common stocks. However, 
this would require changes in State laws. 

Recently, there have been some evi- 
dences of more public interest in stocks. 
But it still is obvious, and the FRB study 
bears it out, that the market for shares in 
corporations is severely limited. Mass 
ownership of U.S. business, apparently, 
is a long way off. 





> The dollar, despite persistent rumors 
to the contrary, is not about to be de- 
valued. The Government, notably Treas- 
ury Secretary John W. Snyder, keeps 
assuring the country of this, but the 
rumors will not down. Fact is that the 
law forbids a change in the par value of 
the dollar without an act of Congress. 
As for a change in the price of gold, the 
law is hazy. But most experts agree that, 
as a practical matter, the price of gold 
and the par value of the dollar are one 
and the same thing. Therefore, any at- 
tempt to change the price of gold by 
executive order would be sure to run into 
trouble with Congress. 


> Smokers who have been escaping 
State cigarette taxes by getting their sup- 
plies from outside by mail probably will 
have to come across with the tax here- 
after. That is the intent of a law just 
passed by Congress. It provides that 
every dealer selling by mail order outside 
his State must notify the tax officer of 
the State to which the shipment is made. 
If the dealer fails, he will be subject to 
a fine of $1,000 or six months in jail or 
both. Duty of collecting the tax falls on 
the State. The 40 States that impose ciga- 
rette taxes have been losing an estimated 
40 million dollars a year in tax revenue 
as result of mail-order buying. 
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Business activity, though threatened 











by the steel and coal strikes, still re- 
flects a strong underlying demand 
for goods. 


Steel operations were scheduled at 


9.3 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended October 22, third week of the 
strike—about the same rate as in the 
first two weeks. The rate was 84.6 
in the last week of September. 


Loss of steel production in the first 


three weeks amounted to 4.3 mil- 
lion tons of ingots. Output this year 
already is 7 per cent less than if the 
strike had not occurred. The loss is 
enough to make steel supplies short 
for months after the strike is settled. 


Factory output, reflecting the steel 


shutdowns, has fallen to 160.9 on 
the indicator below. Previously it 
had recovered to about 180 in Sep- 
tember, from 168 in July. 


Department-store sales, at 265 on 


the indicator, have fallen 8 per cent 
below September and 13 per cent 
below a vear ago. In the week ended 
October 15, sales fell 26 per cent 
below last year in Pittsburgh and 
Toledo, 19 below in Birmingham 
and 17 in Buffalo—all steel centers. 


Carloadings of manufactured goods 


slipped to 24.1 per cent below a 
year ago, from 23.3 the previous 
week and 13 two weeks earlier. Mar- 
gin below a year earlier is the widest 
since May 25, 1946, when both rail 
workers and coal miners were on 
strike. 


New claims for unemployment com- 


pensation, shown in the top chart, 


(1935-39 = 100) 
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have risen from 231,000 per week 
in September to 282,000 in the 
week ended October 15. Manufac- 
turers, short of steel, are laying off 
workers. Layoff rate had fallen 
sharply during the business recov- 
ery since July. 


Bank loans to business, meanwhile, 


rose 132 million dollars at report- 
ing member banks in the week 


. ended October 12, second largest 


increase in the last ten weeks of 
expanding credit. 


The business recovery was still in 


progress when strikes started. 


The employment gain in nonagri- 


cultural industries totaled 464,000 








Minus 
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in September, about the same as 
in August. The increase in jobs 
since July has been a fifth greater 
than in the same period last year. 


Manufacturing jobs rose 194,000 in 


September, to 564,000 above July. 


Durable-goods industries added 90,- 


S 


T 


000 workers in September. Elec- 
trical machinery took back 28,000, 
the first increase in a year, reflect- 
ing demand for household appli- 
ances, radios, television and heavy 
apparatus. Fabricated-metal prod- 
ucts added 22,000 as activity in 
construction increased the demand 
for heating equipment and plumb- 
ers’ supplies. 

oft-goods industries hired 104,000 
more workers, including 44,000 in 
textile-mill products, 42,000 in ap- 
parel and other finished textiles. 
rade employment climbed 207,000 
and was only 91,000 below a year 


ago. . 


Cotton consumption rose in Septem- 


ber to within 4 per cent of last year. 
It was 28 per cent below in July. 


Retail-store sales held steady at a 


rate of 129 billion dollars per year 
in September, 2 per cent below a 
year ago. Household appliances and 
television sets were in strong de- 
mand. 


Demand for steel and metal prod- 


ucts, growing even before the 
strikes, is likely to be whetted by 
shortages arising out of them. This 
will strengthen the forces making 
for business recovery after the 
strikes are settled. 
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SUPERTANKER CARRIES ENOUGH OIL 
TO HEAT 6500 HOMES FOR YEAR 


Billions of gallons of petroleum to heat homes, run cars 
and trains, are brought each year from oil field to refinery 
by sea. Now huge new ships, carrying far larger oil cargoes 
than ever before, and at higher speeds, are entering the 
tanker fleets. 

The current tanker-building program at two of Bethle- 
hem’s shipyards, at Quincy, Mass., and Sparrows Point, 
Md., includes a number of such supertankers. The first one 
delivered, the Jabra, now under lease to Gulf Oil Corpora- 


tion, is shown above on her trial trip. From stem to stern 


ae 


this vessel measures 624 feet, longer than the average city 
block. She has deadweight of 28,000 tons, speed of 17 
knots, equivalent to about 1914 land miles per hour, and 
her immense hull has a capacity of 240,000 barrels, or 
10,080,000 gallons. That is enough oil to heat 6500 homes 
of average size for an entire year. 

To transport the cargo of this oil-carrying giant by rail 
would take twelve trains, each of 100 tank cars; while to 
move that quantity of oil by highway, 3200 tank trucks 


would be needed, making a single line twelve miles long. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Undercurrent of U.S. business activity still is strong, despite strike 
effects. Abundant examples show that no prolonged setback is developing. 

Rayon consumption by textile mills is approaching a record high point. 

Woolen mills are booking orders in large volume, assuring high production. 

Carpet orders are reported to have displayed a record sharp increase. 

Textile industry, on the whole, shows signs of a strong uptrend. 

Brass mills are climbing back toward peak production after a slump. 

Toy manufacturers say they can't fill all the Christmas orders booked. 

In nearly every field where steel is not required, factories are increasing 
output, stepping up production schedules. Steel orders, too, were rising when 
the strike hit, will rise more after settlement. Steel demand continues high. 























Another example of rising business activity is found in the trend of bank 
loans to business. They have increased steadily for nine weeks. At the latest 
reporting week they rose by 132 million dollars. Bank-loan trend is a gauge of 
business buying. Businessmen are restocking inventory after sharp cutbacks. 








Another surprise in the business picture is the upsurge in construction. 

Building activity lagged behind a year ago in the early months of 1949. 

A sudden spurt in activity now is taking place. Contract awards in the 
month of September topped a billion dollars. That's the highest order volume 
ever recorded in a peacetime month by F. W. Dodge Corp., industry statisticians. 

In September, a rise in new building contracts is unseasonable. Increase 
is a sign that most people think the slump's over. 

Large contract awards also assure a high volume of construction activity in 
the months ahead. And that means a strong prop to business in general. 

















Private contracts account for the bulk of new business. They are up by 37 
per cent over August and by 60 per cent over September, 1948. Public awards are 
9 per cent below August, but 11 per cent higher than September of 1948. 

Home building accounts for most of the private contracts--96 per cent. 

Apartment houses and single-family dwellings both reported large gains. 

Commercial building is tending upward, too. Gains are reported for stores, 

for private schools, churches and scientific structures. 

Factory building, heavy engineering contracts are not advancing. 

Contract awards cannot be expected to maintain the startling rate made in 
September, but they give strong evidence that building will boom into 1950. 




















Lumber. production is following the uptrend in building activity. Output of 
lumber in the Pacific Northwest has recovered to the high level of 1948. 

Lumber prices are firming at a point some 30 to 35 per cent below postwar 
hichs. Price cuts are believed to be responsible in part for renewed demand. 

Plywood is staging a stronger comeback than lumber. That's due in part, 
too, to price cuts of around 40 per cent. That makes plywood competitive with 
other products. Steel strike is expected to help demand for plywood grain bins. 








Retail trade, on the whole, still shows signs of holding up quite well. 
Trade volume for September was only 4 per cent below September, 1948. 
That's the Commerce Department report on 13,000 large independent stores. Cut 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


in retail prices since a year ago would account for almost all of that decline. 
Food-store sales are within 2 per cent of last year. Filling stations are 

doing just as well as a year ago. Drugstores are down only 5 per cent. 
Restaurants are off 8 per cent from a year ago in total dollar volume. 
Automobile dealers are thriving. Business is up 14 per cent from 1948. 














Some retail stores, however, show much larger than average sales drops. 

A decline of 12 per cent from a year ago is reported by dry-goods stores, 
by apparel stores and by jewelry stores. All these stores, however, reported a 
sales gain in September over August, but that is a normal seasonal trend. 

Department stores report sales 5 per cent down from a year ago. Sales of 
furniture stores are off 9 per cent and hardware stores are down 12 per cent. 

Retail-lumber dealers reported a year-to-year sales drop of 14 per cent. 

Continued active building industry, however, promises to improve sales of 
hardware stores, furniture stores, dry-goods stores. When new houses and new 
apartments are completed, they must be furnished, and stores will cash in. 


























Congress enacted very little legislation that had a direct effect on 
business operations. But pending bills can be called up again in January. 

Marshall Plan extension promises continued Government support for exports. 

Reciprocal-trade renewal enabled the Administration to cut some tariffs. 

Military-aid program may assure some increase in defense orders. 

Minimum-wage boost to 75 cents will affect some industries' costs. Change 
in coverage for overtime provisions will affect a great many more. Exemptions 
from the law are discussed on page 45. They are important to Some employers. 

Actually, business interests escaped virtually all the controls suggested 
at start of the congressional session. Fact is, controls were relaxed or ended 
on installment credit, bank credit, exports, imports--even on rents. 














Still pending, however, are a number of measures touching business. 
Basing-point bill goes over in the Senate until January 20. That is the 
bill to permit delivered pricing and price cutting to meet competition. 
Arguments in Congress involve the price-cutting procedure. Opponents are 
afraid the pending measure may weaken the Robinson-Patman Act, aimed at protect- 
ing the small firm against having to pay higher prices than a larger competitor. 
Delivered pricing, simple freight absorption, has little opposition. 
Antimerger bill also stays on the Senate books. It passed the House by a 
wide margin, probably would pass the Senate if it got to the floor. This bill 
would give Government the authority to prevent one firm from buying out another. 
Excise-tax repeal also is proposed in a number of bills in Congress. 
Action on these bills will be at-the mercy of Senate and House tax committees. 

















Business also can look forward to a host of investigations by Congress. 

Antitrust laws are due to be studied by the House Judiciary Committee. 
Attitude of the Committee now is "antimonopoly," for tightening the laws. 

Antitrust policy, however, is under growing attack from business firms. 
Charge is that Government has warped the meaning of the laws and now attacks 
bigness without looking into performance. Business interests may get a hearing. 

Insurance companies face a three-pronged study. House Ways and Means 
Committee wants to tax them more heavily. Antimonopoly committee wants to know 
if insurance loans add to business concentration. Joint Economic Committee 
wants to find out how insurance investments affect the investment market. 

It's not unlikely that the second session of the Eighty-first Congress will 
be deep in investigations. The 1950 elections may influence that trend. 











Pay-roll-tax increase is to be allowed for the first time since 1937. Tax 
goes up from 1 per cent to 1.5 per cent each on employer and worker on Jan. l. 
Tax on' pay rolls, for Social Security, is to rise steadily in years ahead. 
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A Prosperous Section of Diversified 
Agriculture and Greatly Diversified 
Industry ... 








Here The Land and The Machine meet to create pros- 
perity ...g00d communities... good living. Rich 
bottom land soils yield lush crops... and natural and 
man-made resources combine to provide unusual advan- 
tages for industrial development. Industries now opera- 
ting successfully in the Scioto River Valley Section in- 
clude chemicals, ceramics, canned goods, flour, feed, 
meats, machinery, machine tools, electrical and min- 
ma — ing equipment, iron and steel, textiles, shoes, clothing, 

= hardware, paper, prefabricated housing — and many 
more. Fast, dependable transportation of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway carry these products to the great 
consuming markets of the nation. 

Somewhere in the Scioto River Valley Section there’s 
a factory site for your particular plant. We'd like to help 
you locate it. For specific, reliable information, write 
today to the Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Drawer U-213, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke,Va. 
This department, with almost 50 years of plant location 
experience, will serve you promptly, accurately, con- 
fidentially — and without obligation. 

















Norfotk..- Weste tse. 


RAILWAY 








* The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 


the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 











o business 
in New York 


State! 


The largest, most diversified 
and most highly skilled labor 
force in America is concentrated 
in New York State... servicing 
90.3 per cent of the industries 
classified by the Federal Census, 
For complete details on New 
York State manpower and its 
enviable labor relations record, 
write to N. Y. State Dept. of 
Commerce, Room 227, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N.Y. 

















Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 


effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 
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THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


More can be done in the first 
five minutes after a FIRE starts 
than in the following five hours. 
The time to fight a FIRE is 
when it is small. Stop FIRE... 
in the first five minutes...with 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 
YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 


count on getting an income tax de- 
duction for your contribution to an em- 
ploye-benefit trust that you set up to 
make loans or donations to your em- 
ployes. The Supreme Court, by refusing 
a review, leaves in effect a lower-court 
decision that a company may not take a 
deduction for its payment into a 20-year 
trust of this kind, set up to keep the good 
will of it’s employes. The contribution is 
found to be a capital expenditure, and 
not a deductible business expense. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to enforce a 

flat rule in your plant that there will 
be no soliciting of any kind by employes 
at any time. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board tells one company that it can- 
not prohibit employes from soliciting on 
company property on their own time. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps collect a Govern- 
ment subsidy on apples and winter 
pears that you export. The Department 
of Agriculture announces an export-pay- 
ment program to increase shipment of 
these two fruits to certain countries. The 
apples and pears must meet specified 
grades to qualify for payments. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now ship certain metals 

overseas without going through the 
heretofore complicated export-licensing 
procedures. Metals for which export con- 
trols have now been relaxed include cer- 
tain tvpes of tin plate, lead and beryllium. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell goods to Aus- 
tria under the Marshall Plan unless you 
submit a sealed bid. The Economic Co- 
operation Administration reports that 
Austria has decided that all future pur- 
chases of U.S. products under ECA 
financing will be on a sealed-bid basis, to 
get wider competition among suppliers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get data about the testing 
of materials by electron microscope 
from a report just issued by the Office of 
Technical Services of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of the report, which 
carries the code number PB97957, may 
be purchased from the agency’s office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for $1.25. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN express your views on 

proposed changes in minimum 
wages for workers on Government con- 
tracts in the chemical and allied products 
industry. The Secretary of Labor calls a 
meeting in Washington on November 16 
to consider changes in these minimum 
wages under the Walsh-Healey Act. Con- 
sideration also will be given to a new 
definition of the extent of the industry, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect NLRB to up- 

hold any part of a contract that con- 
tains an illegal “union shop” clause. The 
Board insists in one case that such a con- 
tract is totally void. Consequently, the 
Board refuses to let an employer use this 
type of contract as a defense in an unfair- 
labor-practice case even though the union 
may have violated the agreement’s no- 
strike clause. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes withdraw vour 

financial interest in a family part- 
nership without causing the business to 
lose its partnership standing for tax pur- 
poses. The U. S. Tax Court decides in one 
case that an elderly father remained a 
partner with his sons even though he 
withdrew his capital investment in the 
firm. The father continued, however, to 
share in management and control of the 
business. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a 

real estate company, always be re- 
quired to pay Social Security taxes on 
salesmen who operate out of your office. 
In three cases, a federal district court 
finds that real estate salesmen were inde- 
pendent contractors, and thus not em- 
ployes under the Unemployment Tax 
Act. The companies provided the sales- 
men with office space, but exercised no 
control over their activities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect a set of trade- 

practice rules to go into effect for the 
fountain-pen and mechanical-pencil in- 
dustry on November 11. After a long 
study, the Federal Trade Commission 
issues the new rules. The regulations 
affect the businesses of manufacturing, 
assembling and selling these pens and 
pencils. The rules set forth practices that 
are considered unfair or illegal. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and 


bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLp 
REPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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>> U.S. buying abroad is beginning to show signs of picking up..... 

Low point was reached in July. Climb, started in August, should continue 
for several months at least. Exporters abroad are benefiting from a combination 
of circumstances. Their prices, following devaluation, look more attractive to 
American businessmen. Christmas season helps sales. Stocks of many imports are 
low in the U.S. And U.S. strikes turn thoughts to buying abroad. 

Steel strike is causing American foundries to buy pig iron in Europe. 

Steel scarcity is hitting American toymakers. European toymakers benefit. U.S. 
aluminum strike brings Canadian aluminum to the fore. 

Lead, zinc, antimony are being shipped into the U.S. in increasing quan- 
tities, as prices ease. Sources are Mexican, Canadian, European, Far Eastern. 
Chile's biggest copper mine steps up production as U.S. consumption rises. 

Rubber sales to the U.S. are gaining. Tire manufacturers are rebuilding 
inventories. Also, some of the new buying is for the strategic stockpile. 

Wool auction in Australia finally begins to feel the full weight of Ameri- 
can buying. The British also find their sales of wool tops, yarns and cloths 
spurting, with American buyers the most active. Apparently U.S. firms are now 
convinced wools won't go any lower in price. Devaluation had little effect. 

Hides are being bought from Argentina, following the peso devaluation. 

Coffee and cocoa prices are mounting. Supplies of both are pretty tight in 
producing countries. Coffee prices are the highest they have ever been, because 
Brazilian and Guatemalan crops are cut down by bad weather conditions. 

















>> Raw-material countries so far are benefiting most from the burst of Ameri- 
can buying. But there's plenty of demand for Europe's manufactures, too. 
Orders are swamping Western Europe's factories. Trouble is, business with 
neighbors or colonies is so good that there's little left to ship to the U.S. 
Deliveries on American orders for several kinds of British clothing, for 
example, are not possible for three or four months. 
This is only one aspect of the biggest trade problem today: How Western 
Europe is to build up sales to the U.S. Can it be done on a large scale? 





>> Report by a group of U.S. Government officials and businessmen says it can 
be done. This report, just issued by the Economic Co-operation Administration, 
is worth weighing in the balance. Here are some of its main points: 

American taxpayer has carried a heavy burden, closing most of the gap be- 
tween what the U.S. buys and sells abroad. In the last 35 years, U.S. grants and 
loans, mostly to Europe, have totaled 68 billion dollars. Of this, 25.5 billion 
(over) 































BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


dollars went abroad in 1946-48. Even after this help, Marshall Plan countries 
alone are running an annual trade deficit with U.S. of 3.3 billion. Subsidies 
of this size are too much to ask of the U.S. taxpayer indefinitely. 

What, then, are the alternatives? 

U.S. exports could be cut until the dollar gap was closed. But this would 
damage American export industries and lower the general level of world trade. 

Expand investments overseas? Desirable, especially if through private in- 
vestment. But the dollar gap is too big to be bridged this way. 

Best alternative, according to this report, would be expansion of U.S. 
imports. Then the dollar drain on other countries would be narrowed. World 
trade would be increased. U.S. buying would be concentrated in goods that could 
be manufactured more cheaply or better abroad. U.S. exports would benefit as 
more dollars flowed into trade channels around the world. 

Increasing sales to the U.S. is a good deal easier said than done. For one 
thing, it's hard to meet U.S. manufacturing efficiency on its own ground. For 
another, increasing use of substitutes is cutting down imports of such things as 
rubber, silk, tin, burlap, soap oils. Yet these have been among the biggest 
dollar earners for Supplying countries. Long-term trend seems to be against 
substantial growth of imports. The report doesn't bring out this point. 














>> The report points out that the Marshall Plan countries and their colonies 
have not been getting as large a share of the U.S. market as before the war. 
For instance, Belgium is selling less cement in the U.S. than before the 
war; France is selling less brandy and wine; Sweden, less newsprint. Many other 


products from every Western European country are in the same boat. 

Chief reasons are that prices have been too high for American buyers and 
exports have been channeled into other markets protected by trade agreements. 

Currency devaluations now lessen the price difficulty. 

But siege has to be laid to the American market in many other ways: 

Aggressive selling is needed. Europe's exporters need to know more about 
American styles, packaging, midcontinent markets. Products must be standard- 
ized, delivery schedules met. Inventories must be built up in key U.S. cities. 

Help must come from home governments, especially in supplying dollars for 
promotional activities. This is being done increasingly in Britain. 

Incentives must be given the exporter. Sweden accomplishes this by letting 
exporters to the U.S. keep part of the dollars they earn. Most other countries 
require all dollar earnings to be put in the common pool. 

Credit facilities available to the small European exporter often are inade- 
quate. Large size of American orders puts them beyond the reach of small Euro- 
pean firms. Such orders should be subcontracted. Exporters should operate in 
groups. This pays especially in market research and distribution. 














>> Meanwhile, the report advocates, U.S. tariff rates should be lowered more 
and some sense should be put into U.S. customs procedures. 

Value of the report is that it may stir Western European countries to 
greater action--action that would cut down their need for dole dollars. 

Hope of completely bridging the dollar gap any time soon is small, however. 
Paul Hoffman, ECA chief, just admitted that, even after the Marshall Plan winds 
up in 1952, countries abroad will need 2 billion a year of U.S. aid to break 
even. Balance in dollar trade doesn't yet seem to be even on the horizon. 
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COMPLETE TEXTS OF STATEMENTS 
IN DEFENSE DISPUTE 


Declarations at Congress Hearing by Secretary Johnson 


and Generals Bradley, Collins, Vandenberg and Cates 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Last week U.S. News & World 
Report published in full text the statement by Ad- 
miral Louis E. Denfeld, Chief of Naval Operations, 
to the House Armed Services Committee on national 
strategy and unification policies. 

This week are presented the prepared statements 
read to that Committee by Gen. Clifton B. Cates, 














Commardant of the U.S. Marine Corps; Gen. Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force; Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, 
and Louis A. Johnson, Secretary of Defense. The 
statements are printed here in the order of their 
presentation last week to the Committee. 











Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

My name is Clifton B. Cates, I am a General, United 
States Marine Corps, and the Commandant of the Corps. 

At the outset let me state that I heartily endorse the case 
for the naval service so ably presented here last week by Ad- 
miral Denfeld and the naval and Marine officers who preceded 
him. 

Having listened with particular interest to Admiral Den- 
feld’s magnificent summation of last Thursday I feel it appro- 
priate to enlarge upon those matters in his statement which 
tefer specifically to the situation now confronting the Marine 
Corps. 


MORALE 


The combat morale of the Marine Corps has not been af- 
fected adversely by events associated with the adoption of 
the National Security Act of 1947. 

We have accepted that Act as the law of our land and have 
set ourselves to the task of satisfying the full measure of its re- 
quirements. In general we have found it a sound law embody- 
ing the essential lessons of the war just past and providing in 
advance, for the probable requirements of any future conflict. 

There has been no question as to the combat morale of 
Marines, now or in the past. I am pleased to assure -you that 
the Marine Corps of today has the same essential character 
and the same great faith in itself and in this country that it dis- 
played at Iwo Jima and other battles of World War II. 

However, there does exist within our Corps a continuous 
feeling of apprehension and annoyance sometimes bordering 
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on outright indignation. We know that we exist solely as an 
element of the national defense. That is our business. We un- 
derstand it, and we know that there is much to be done. Yet, 
during the past two years, the time, energy and attention of 
our leadership has been steadily consumed by the effort neces- 
sary to resist the inroads and incursions of those who appear 
unwilling to accept the verdict of Congress. A constantly in- 
creasing effort is required to withstand those who would cir- 
cumvent the plain provisions of the law or extend its terms 
toward ends repeatedly denied by Congress. 

It follows that, at a time when the great requirement within 
the services is for a continuous integrated effort, uncertainty 
and instability are the rule. As long as this persists and the 
services are kept off balance and in a constant state of flux 
there can be no effective organization of this nation’s military 
potential in the manner envisaged by the National Security 
Act. 

In the Marine Corps there is widespread apprehension 
that the functions assigned our Corps by law are being 
usurped by others. There is likewise doubt concerning the 
future employment of Marines and a feeling among officers 
and noncommissioned officers alike that the value of the 
Marine Corps as the nation’s emergency force in readiness 
is being overlooked to the detriment of our national security. 
These factors, until resolved, will reflect unfavorably upon 
the contentment of all ranks, but I wish to stress that this in 
no way impairs our combat morale, our efficiency or our will 
to fight. 

Our standards of discipline and conduct are well known 
and well established. They were upheld throughout the 
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difficult period of demobilization. They are too firmly founded 
in pride of service and love of country to be affected by a 
transient discouragement. 


REQUIREMENT FOR A FLEET MARINE FORCE 


Except in Washington, there is little controversy among 
the services themselves. It is only here, in the nation’s capital, 
that we find elements within the defense establishment still 
engaging in the type of activity. which Congress sought to 
end by passage of the National Security Act. 

The Congress was acting in the discharge of one ot its 
greatest responsibilities when it enacted that law and re- 
established the defense structure for the postwar period. The 
Congress acted in accordance with its best judgment, and 
with the full advice of the nation’s civilian and military leader- 
ship. 

Unfortunately, the judgment of the Congress has not been 
accepted by all. I believe there are those in the defense estab- 
lishment who advocate quite a different system of national 
defense from that contemplated by the Congress. This group 
has used the very authority granted it under the National 
Security Act to evade portions of this same law of which 
it does not approve. In so ‘doing it would render ineftective 
and meaningless the intent and purpose of the Congress. 
In so doing, it is striking a telling blow at our national mili- 
tary strength. 

As Admiral Denfeld has already pointed out, the status ac- 
corded the Marine Corps is one portion of the National Secur- 
ity Act which has never been accepted in all quarters. I do 
not question for a moment the motives or patriotism of those 
who deny the necessity for our continued existence. However, 
I do believe that they are blinding themselves to the full mean- 
ing of sea power in global warfare in their refusal to admit 
the necessity for land action incident to a naval campaign 
and to concede the position of the fleet Marine force as a 
vital part of our balanced fleet. 

Historians tell us that had the British Fleet at Copenhagen 
in 1801 possessed an organic landing force the Napoleonic 
wars would have run a shorter course, In 1909 Admiral Dewey 
informed the Naval Affairs Committee of this House of Rep- 
resentatives that had he possessed a force of Marines to occupy 
Manila the costly and bloody Philippine Insurrection would 
never have occurred. 

In the last war all of us recall the bitter failure of the British 
Navy to hold the Norwegian coast for the Allies. It was a fail- 
ure stemming principally from the lack of an organic landing 
force within the British fleet. This lack could not be made up 
by the improvised, ill-trained and ill-equipped force of British 
infantry belatedly provided by the British War Office. 

I think that these examples indicate that without a well- 
trained landing force the fleet is not a balanced implement of 
warfare. In addition the forces which we maintain are pos- 
sessed of great utility in augmenting the national defense—if 
they are permitted to do so; if they are not reduced to im- 
potency; if they are not narrowly confined to the sea by a literal 
interpretation of their function. As an example of what I mean 
let me invite your attention to the experience of the Marine 
Corps since the enactment of the National Security Act. 


THE MARINE CORPS UNDER THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY ACT 


The Marine Corps emerged from the last war feeling that 
it has performed creditably. With the Navy it had pioneered 
and developed the field of amphibious warfare for the use 
of the entire Allied world. This new technique proved to be 
the key to victory on every major front in the war. It also 
made important contributions to the development of practical 
and effective methods of close air support. In addition, our 
own field forces played a decisive role in the reduction of the 
island fortresses held by the Japanese. 
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Thus, it came as a great surprise to find ourselves at the 
war's end placed almost in the capacity of a culprit or g 
defendant. 

Three stated demands relative to the Marine Corps were 
made by the War Department General Staff: 

First: That Marine Corps units be limited in size to the 
regiment and the Corps itself. reduced to 50,000 to 60,009 
men. 

Second: That it be recognized that amphibious warfare 
is an Army function. 

Third: That the Marine Corps not be appreciably ex. 
panded in time of war. 

These proposals did not find favor with the Congress, Jp 
the National Security Act of 1947 careful provision was made 
to safeguard the Marine Corps, give recognition to its am. 
phibious functions and provide for its integrated mobilization 
in time of war. In this way the Congress sought to nullify as 
specifically as words would permit each one of the General 
Staff's three objectives. 

Yet despite the consideration extended to us by Congress 
I have to inform you that the Army General Staff group to. 
day stands within measurable distance of achieving each one 
of its three ends against the Marine Corps despite the pro- 
visions of the law. 

As the new institutions authorized by Congress for the co- 
ordination of the national defense began to function. it be- 
came apparent that a statutory safeguard, such as the Con- 
gress had given us, is not a refuge at all but a battle position 
which must be defended in full force. 

A defense is not easy when you lack voice, vote and infor- 
mation. 

On the Joint Chiefs of Staff level, the Marine Corps is 
not accorded membership; moreover, it is not directly rep- 
resented at the level of the operational deputies commonly 
termed the “little” Joint Chiefs. The making of strategic plans 
is carried on essentially by a system of three-member com- 
mittees from which Marines again are excluded. In the 
numerous powerful committees set up under the Secretary 
of Defense to administer the new law there is likewise little 
or no representation for the Marine Corps. 

For example, fundamental questions relating to our weapons 
and equipment are being passed on by an evaluation group 
comprising five Army, five Navy and five Air Force officers. 
We likewise hold no important posts’ or assignments under 
the new Department of Defense and have no general officers 
serving on that level in any capacity. 

As to budgetary matters we have only the recourse of a 
formal and futile reclama. 

We thus lack adequate representation in matters of vital 
concern both to the Corps itself and to the national defense. 
Under the present system for example, matters affecting the 
conduct and methods of amphibious warfare may be decided 
out of hand by officers having no appreciable background or 
experience while the thoroughly grounded représentatives of 
the Corps which fostered and developed the art are barred 
from expressing an opinion. 

In the aggregate these are crippling handicaps. In my at- 
tempts to overcome them I have even been informed in effect 
that the Marine Corps is not entitled to separate recognition 
even in matters of vital and particular concern because it is not 
a Service. 

The Marine Corps is a Service. Congress made it a Service 
in 1798, and has consistently recognized it as such. The Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 definitely reaffirms this view of the 
Congress. To compare the Marine Corps with a bureau of the 
Navy or a corps of the Army is simply not in accordance with 
the law. 

The Marine Corps, because of its size, does not expect the 
detailed inclusion and consideration extended to the larger 
services. But there are times when it must be represented 
directly on matters vital to its function. This opportunity is 
being denied us. 
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] go into this only to show why it is that from our sub- 
nerged position at the bottom of this vast administrative 
tructure it is difficult to maintain the status accorded us by 
Congress. 

It would not be difficult to present a bill of particulars of 
imposing length. I am far more interested in showing you 
yhere, through injury to the Marine Corps, substantial harm 
igs been done to the national defense itself. 


BUDGETARY REDUCTIONS IN COMBAT STRENGTH 


] refer specifically to what has been happening to our 
feet Marine forces. These are the organized combat units 
of the Marine Corps, including both ground and air, which 
have long served as this country’s emergency force in readi- 
ness. They and their forerunners are the only forces this 
country has ever maintained over the years in a literal state 
of momentary readiness for embarkation. In the past, they 
have been called upon time and again to intervene in situa- 
tions where speed and mobility were paramount. Iceland in 
1941 and Guadalcanal in 1942 are typical modern examples 
of the vital emergency role played by such Marine Corps 
forces. In view of the enormously increased scope of this 
nation’s international responsibilities, I am convinced that 
there is even greater likelihood of a recurrence of need for 
sich emergency forces, poised and ready to proceed in 
company with the fleet to the scene of crisis. That is the essen- 
tial peacetime mission of our fleet Marine forces. 

Each fleet Marine force—and there is one on each coast—is 
aclosely integrated force now consisting of a Marine division 
and a Marine air wing both at reduced strength. They are air- 
gound teams, developed during the war when we perfected 
the method of co-ordinating the striking power of air and 
ground forces intimately in a new form of attack. Incidentally, 
we think this new-type organization points the way to one of 
the revolutionary developments in the history of warfare; that 
it will provide in effective measure that all-essential “aid from 
the sky,” without which the man on the ground will be unable 
to move forward on the battlefield of tomorrow. 

To reduce the peacetime fleet Marine force to elements 
smaller than our standard combination of divisions and wings 
would lower its effectiveness and striking power out of all 
proportion to any compensating economy of.money or man 
power. Yet this is precisely what is occurring through what ap- 
pears to me to be a budgetary device designed to accomplish 
the first and most important of the Army General Staff's three 
objectives. 

That is, that it be reduced in size to 50,000 or 60,000 men 
and limited to units no larger than a regiment. 

When the National Security Act was passed, the Marine 
Corps’ authorized strength was 100,000 men. In the ensuing 
years, our actual strength has been reduced progressively from 
85,000 in fiscal year 1947 to 67,000 at the end of fiscal year 
1950. This represents a net cut of one third and we absorbed 
these earlier cuts by stringent interior economy. We were al- 
ready assigning a remarkably high percentage of our strength 
as actual combat troops, and I was reluctant to cut into this 
bone and muscle of the Marine Corps. I insisted instead that 
the cuts be absorbed as far as possible by the overhead and 
service side of the Corps. By great effort, we continued to pro- 
vide the size field force which I regarded as the bare minimum 

for our mission. 

Hereafter, however, no such course of action will be per- 
mitted, It is not merely to be a question of cuts in men and 
money—although théy are severe enough. We are being told 
in detail—and told by the Department of Defense—where and 
how those cuts are to be made—by striking into the heart of our 
combat forces. By specifically reducing—over my strongest 
objections—the number of battalions in the fleet Marine forces 
to the point where our two Marine divisions will not longer be 
the effective forces of the combined arms which the Congress 
enjoined us to maintain. By specifically and drastically reduc- 
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ing the number of our close-support air squadrons to a figure 
far below what I would for a moment regard as the barest 
minimum requisite for our mission. 

This is a severe and telling blow; a blow which can destroy 
a valuable and highly professional fighting force. I cannot 
agree that a cut so pointedly directed at reducing the combat 
strength of this highly effective organization is an economy. 
I ask the members of this Committee to take note that when 
this is accomplished the Army Genera! Staff’s first specific 
objective with regard to the Marine Corps will have been ac- 
complished to the letter and despite the express provision of 
the law. 

I know of no similar proportionate reductions in combat 
units which have been proposed in the case of either the Army 
or the Air Force. It is therefore difficult to visualize the strate- 
gic considerations which require such a drastic reduction in the 
number of Marine Corps combat organizations alone. It is to be 
noted, however, that the same sources that compute the strate- 
gic requirements likewise compute the size and character of 
the forces required to fulfill them. This device is difficult to com- 
bat, particularly since war planning is necessarily a matter of 
the greatest secrecy and one in which the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps is not generally invited to participate. 

I likewise entertain well-warranted fears that it is planned 
to employ such forces as will remain to us not on their intended 
mission but scattered in minor units around the world assigned 
to duties which ignore their special training and unique of- 
fensive capabilities. 

The possibilities for manipulation to the detriment of the 
Marine Corps by those holding the controls are obvious. In 
this connection I cannot refrain from the observation that any 
strategic thinking which so studiously ‘eliminates the nation’s 
only emergency force in readiness is, at the least, grossly un- 
realistic. We are confronted with the possibility of a war in 
which our opponent would hold the initiative. We must pre- 
pare to meet his moves with promptness and with whatever 
force we can muster. Circumstances alone will restrict us to a 
series of “damage control” operations against the time when 
we can grapple with him somewhere on the outer fringes. 

Under such circumstances there is nothing clearer than 
this: Our plans must be flexible; our forces must be ready, 
mobile and assembled. Never have circumstances placed a 
greater premium on these very qualities which are so char- 
acteristic of our fleet Marine forces and our balanced fleet. 

Let us not forget that in World War II, troops from the 
fleet Marine force occupied Iceland because no others were 
prepared to move and later defeated the Japanese at Guadal- 
canal at a time when Army divisions, although present in the 
Pacific, were not ready to undertake an offensive mission. 
The fleet Marine forces as elements of the balanced fleet 
were ready for these emergencies. 

Although I am sure that the Congress expects the Marine 
Corps to continue its amphibious mission, I am equally certain 
that elsewhere there is a contrary intention. It will be recalled 
that the second War Department General Staff objective rel- 
ative to the Marine Corps was that it be recognized that 
future amphibious operations be undertaken by the Army. 

The Congress, in 1947, took quite a ditterent view. They 
recognized the naval character of amphibious warfare and 
to resolve the doubt, if one existed, provided specifically for 
the amphibious status of Marines. 

This became the law of our land but it has not been ac- 
cepted. At Key West where the National Security Act was 
implemented there was an unremitting effort to deprive the 
Marine Corps of the status which the Congress had given it. 
This was successfully resisted at the time but the underlying 
effort to contravene the Act of Congress has never subsided. 
Even today, as Admiral Denfeld pointed out last Thursday, 
fresh proposals to transfer and reassign our functions have 
been made. The proposals are not suggestions that the matter 
of which the Army General Staff disapproves be placed before 
the Congress for reconsideration. Far from it, they represent 
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proposals that the Army, Navy and Air Force themselves enter 
into an agreement now, to revise functions assigned by the 
Congress. 

One proposal would limit Marines to participation only in 
combat operations at sea or in what the authors refer to as a 
“sea” campaign. From past experience and from other indica- 
tions, I can only assume that the proposal is intended to be in- 
terpreted in its literal sense. It would reduce the function as- 
signed us by Congress to a meaningless absurdity. 

This is verified by two additional matters of particular in- 
terest. The first is that the Army is maintaining specialist am- 
phibious organizations not required in the conduct of land 
warfare and has directed the organization of additional units. 
I have no objection to make if the Army wishes to maintain 
forces similar to our fleet Marine force. I do wish to point out, 
however, that if any element of duplication is involved it can- 
not be attributed to the Marine Corps, and cannot be advanced 
in the future as a reason for eliminating our fleet Marine 
forces. 

I think it also pertinent to inform you that for the current 
fiscal year at least, there will be no opportunity for our fleet 
Marine forces to participate in major fleet exercises. Sub- 
stantially the entire allocation of amphibious training facilities 
available for training afloat has been preempted for the use 
of the Army to the exclusion of the Marine Corps. Our state 
of training and experience render this of little practical con- 
sequence for the time being but there is no assurance that 
this will not become a permanent process. It is another appli- 
cation of the now-familiar exclusion device which is being 
used to our detriment and to the detriment of the national 
defense as well. 

I am continuing my insistence that the Marine Corps be 
afforded reasonable priority of training opportunity in the 
field of its own specialty—the amphibious field assigned to 
us by the Congress. 

In addition to the provision of fleet Marine forces, the 
Congress has made the Marine Corps responsible, in co- 
ordination with the Army and the Air Force, for the develop- 
ment of tactics, technique and equipment employed by the 
landing forces. This provision of the National Security Act 
reaffirmed a function we had been conducting actively and 
exclusively for many years before the last war. 

In accordance with the provisions of this Act, we invited 
both the Army and Air Force to participate with us in this 
development but neither Service accepted. We have there- 
fore been continuing the work as in the past making the re- 
sults of our efforts available to all who want them. In the field 
of equipment, for example, we often test new materiel de- 
veloped by the other services to determine whether it meets 
the somewhat exacting requirements of landing operations. 
The Army General Staff proposals would transfer this con- 
gressionally recognized function to another agency. 

I submit here that the Marine Corps can exercise this and 
its related functions more satisfactorily than any other agency 
and at less cost. Nevertheless, our next budget is now being 
subjected to certain arbitrary cuts which will prevent our 
carrying on necessary tests pursuant to a responsibility as- 
signed us by the Congress. 

The third objective relative to the Marine Corps specified 
by the Army General Staff is summed up in the words “Marine 
forces will not be appreciably expanded in time of war.” 

This is a strange proposal indeed. It says in effect that the 
regular and reserve Marine Corps, as a reservoir of profes- 
sionally skilled men, cannot be employed to impart their know!- 
edge and training to others in time of war. In the light of the 
foreseeable need for the best utilization of every asset of skill 
and man power available this proposal suggests an appalling 
waste of a great national asset. 

It must have so appeared to the Congress for they specifical- 
ly provided that the Marine Corps shall be expanded in time 
of war in accordance with integrated plans for mobilization. 

I have well-founded fears as to the manner in which this 
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provision of law is being implemented. I am of the opinion tha 
even our primary mobilization asset which lies in the organized 
and trained battalions and squadrons of the Marine Corps Re. 
serve is to be disregarded and our mobilization potential thys 
ignored. It would be a strange mobilization that requires ys 
to disband existing combat organizations. 

I could proceed, but I believe that I have made « showing 
that the three General Staff objectives relative to the Marine 
Corps have never been relaxed and are being actively ex. 
ploited today. 

In the field of close air support we are likewise beginning 
to feel the effects of this same pressure. It is contended that 
we have too high a proportion of air power to ground power 
in our fleet Marine forces. We have been criticized in testi- 
mony before the Senate Appropriations Committe* in this 
regard. I can only say that in the Marine Corps we are think. 
ing in terms of the next war—not the last. We know the value 
and meaning of close air support as practiced by Navy and 
Marine Corps aviation. Its effectiveness can be reckoned in 
a saving of human life and a vast increase in the striking 
power of our arms. Again we are pioneering in a field of 
purely prospective research that may lead to developments 
as significant as our efforts of 20 years ago in the unexplored 
field of amphibious warfare. 


SUMMARY 


Let me summarize the Marines’ case as follows: We do not 
believe there has been a complete acceptance in all quarters 
of that part of the National Security Act relating to the Marine 
Corps. On the contrary, it appears to us that the power of 
budget, the power of co-ordination, and the power of strategic 
direction of the armed forces have been used as devices to de- 
stroy the operating forces of the Marine Corps. 

This cannot have been inspired by economy because the cuts 
were appointed directly at the combat power of the Marine 
Corps. 

This has not been in the interest of strategic direction be- 
cause the manifest combat power of the Marine Corps is being 
destroyed and dissipated and its mobilization potential ignored. 

This has not been in accordance with law because these 
are things specifically forbidden by the law. 

This has not been in accordance with the national interest 
because in the light of today’s realities the United States can- 
not afford to destroy an irreplaceable source of military 
strength. 

These matters point to a fundamental disagreement. They 
suggest the sobering thought that if this course of circumven- 
tion of the law is permitted its eventual result will be the ef- 
fective denial of congressional authority over the national de- 
fense. It is a question that the Congress sooner or later will 
have to decide. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The solution does not lie in more laws but rather in a sim- 
ple show of loyalty and good will in complying with the spirit 
of the law we have today. It is simply the need for the type 
of teamwork that the American people expect their leaders in 
uniform to display. The Committee can render its greatest 
service to America by continuing to do just what it has been 
doing in this inquiry, by continuing its participation in the 
active direction of this nation’s military policy and by refusing 
to permit the transfer of these great responsibilities elsewhere. 

With respect to the Marine Corps, I feel that its combat 
forces should be maintained at the strength intended when 
the unification law was passed. Specifically, that there should 
be provided as our peacetime force in readiness two Marine 
divisions including six infantry battalions each, two aircraft 
wings including 12 tactical squadrons each, together with the 
necessary service elements. They should be maintained at 
strength with full complement of weapons and equipment 
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and with full allowance of supplies required for mounting 
out to combat. The organization which I recommend for our 

cetime fleet Marine forces lends itself to rapid expansion 
in the event of mobilization. In my opinion this would repre- 
sent the finest single investment in security that our country 


can make. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let me state again that the Marine Corps 
warmly supports unification of the type now prescribed 
by the National Security Act but it opposes the persist- 
ent attempts to circumvent the law by depriving the 


Corps of the functions and status intended by the Congress. 

In this connection, we ask only that our future as a Serv- 
ice be determined by the Congress itself. We will abide loyally 
by any verdict of the national legislature. Beyond this the 
Marine Corps asks nothing for itself. It has no ambition beyond 
the performance of its duty to its country. Its sole honor 
stems from that recognition which cannot be denied to a 
Corps of men who have sought for themselves little more 
than a life of hardship and the most hazardous assignments 
in battle. In the past the Marine Corps has given you an 
exact performance of every obligation assigned it. Its only 
desire now is to be protected in its right to fight again in the 
wars of the United States. 


STATEMENT BY GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. AIR FORCE 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

I appeared before this committee for the second time with 
some concern, and yet I feel that it is proper and necessary 
that I should do so. I believe that, both as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and as the military head of the United 
States Air Force, I should appear for two overriding reasons: 
first, to give certain assurances to the American public; and 
second, to answer any questions which may lie in the minds 
of the members of this Committee as representatives of the 
people. 

The public is entitled to receive assurances as to the care 
and thoroughness with which strategic decisions are worked 
out, as to the soundness of the decisions made, and as to the 
adequacy of the weapons with which the country’s armed 
forces are provided. 


1. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT AS A MEANS OF ASSURING 
FULL EXPRESSION OF VIEWS, THOUGHTFUL 
DELIBERATION AND CAREFUL DECISION ON 
IMPORTANT MILITARY ISSUES: 


In matters of strategy, the Joint Chiefs of Staff hold the 
position of primary authority. That is the law and I believe 
it to be sound. Each of these Chiefs has the assistance of his 
own service staff, his own choice among the best minds in 
his service. Within any one service there are bound to be 
conflicts of views and it is well that this should be so. Your 
Committee may have most vividly in mind certain conflicts 
in the naval service in view of testimony within the last two 
weeks; but I recall to you that in the first phase of these 
hearings it appeared that there were conflicts of views in the 
Air Force, particularly in the years 1947 and 1948—conflicts 
which were studied and then resolved. 

Furthermore, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a national mili- 
tary body, has available to it the services of the Joint Staff, a 
group created by the National Security Act of 1947, and 
comprising substantially equal numbers of officers from the 
three services. Every shade and variation of military view- 
point has its opportunity for expression in the Joint Staff. All 
views cannot prevail. Decisions must be made. But it is im- 
portant for the country to realize that this is an interservice 
body with free opportunity for expression and evaluation of 
ideas. It is insurance against ill-considered judgments which 
might not take account of important factors. The Joint Staff 
operated for two years under the direction of Major General 
Gruenther of the United States Army, and is now operating 
under the direction of Rear Admiral Davis of the United 
States Navy. As an Air Force officer, I testify to the demon- 
strated ability of both of these officers of sister services to 
broaden his scope from service thinking to national thinking. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have available to them the guid- 
ance of the Research and Development Board and its group 
of agencies and committees. This Board is headed by one of 
the country’s great scientists, Dr. Karl T. Compton, and it 
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comprises able officers of all three services who have full 
access to all information relating to problems of research and 
development. One of the agencies now operating under the 
combined sponsorship of the Research and Development 
Board and the Joint Chiefs of Staff is the Weapons Systems 
Evaluation Group, of which much has been said in these 
hearings. This Group also comprises officers of all three 
services. Its director is Lieutenant General Hull of the United 
States Army, and the director of its scientific staff is Dr. 
Philip W. Morse, who, before his appointment, had already 
served his country well as chief of the operational research 
group on antisubmarine warfare in the Navy Department. 

The Munitions Board does not have heavy responsibilities 
on the matters with which this Committee has been dealing, 
but it too is a three-service organization under civilian di- 
rection. 

I state these well known facts to remind the Committee 
that the military establishment provides balanced representa- 
tion of all the services. It is so constructed as to insure care- 
ful professional examination and re-examination of issues of 
strategy and the weapons to implement strategy. 


ll. NATIONAL AND INTER-ALLIED STRATEGIC 
PLANS, PARTICULARLY WITH REFERENCE TO 
THE ATOMIC BOMB: 


As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it is my duty 
to consider, in collaboration with my three colleagues, the 
strategic plans for the defense of the country. In my previous 
testimony before this Committee, I invited your attention to 
the agreement of the Joint Chiefs of Staff upon the strategic 
concept. At that time I quoted you the following sentence, 
which I here repeat: 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff separately and jointly are of the 
firm opinion that the concept of strategic bombing, and the 
extent of its employment as now planned, are sound.” 

During the past two weeks, however, I have heard testi- 
mony to the effect that this strategic concept is unsound and 
that it is based on inadequate evaluation of incomplete in- 
formation. 

I therefore find it necessary to invite your attention to two 
other paragraphs of the same Joint Chiefs of Staff document: 

“Since the passage of the National Security ‘Act greater 
emphasis has been placed on joint development of strategic 
studies and on planning for the national defense. As these 
studies have been completed, they have been scrutinized by 
each of the three services and have been agreed to only 
after most careful analysis. The results of our analysis confirm 
our opinion that present plans offer the most effective methods 
of securing our national defense from the standpoint of loss 
of life, expenditure of national resources, and the ability of the 
nation to provide support forces in being which will be 
capable of maintaining the United States in a position to 
defend itself successfully.” 

Continuing from the same document: 














“The Joint Chiefs of Staff and their joint boards and com- 
mittees have been and are continuously exploring all signifi- 
cant weapons and weapons systems. As an essential part of 
this program, all aspects of strategic air operations will con- 
tinue to be under constant examination and review. Under 
present circumstances exploitation of our advantage in atomic 
weapons is dependent on a strategic air campaign. Failure to 
provide adequate means to assure our ability to utilize these 
weapons effectively would not be in keeping with the re- 
quirements of our national security.” 

In these hearings it has been repeatedly suggested that 
strategic bombardment is an Air Force concept and an Air 
Force plan. Originally this was true. But it evolved from an 
Air Force plan to a national and international plan almost as 
soon as the bombs had fallen on Pear! Harbor. It was the 
plan of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. It 
was the plan of the wartime Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staff. It was the plan 
out of which grew the enormous and costly national effort in 
the development and manufacture of the atomic bomb. It 
was the plan against Germany and the plan against Japan. 
After the most thorough evaluation which any military opera- 
tion has ever received—an evaluation by an exclusively ci- 
vilian body reporting to the President of the United States—it 
is a significant factor in planning for the troubled period in 
which we find ourselves as an aftermath of World War II. It 
was the plan under Secretary Forrestal. It is the current na- 
tional plan. 

Moreover, this national weapon has been placed under 
interservice orders. The Strategic Air Command, the only 
agency charged with strategic bombing by the Air Force, is 
a major command of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It receives its 
directives from the Joint Chiefs, not from the Air Force. Its 
targets and target systems are selected by the Joint Chiefs as 
part of national war plans. 

Our national strategic plans are not worked out on a lone- 
wolf basis. The free peoples of Western Europe are working 
with us in increasingly close co-operation. We have made 
common cause with these friendly countries in preventing the 
outbreak of a war or defeating an aggressor if a war should 
start. The dread of war is even more acute to them than to 
us due to the devastation they have suffered in two wars in 
this century and their geographical nearness to the possible 
aggressor. No informed person doubts that Mr. Winston 
Churchill spoke the mind of the European democracies when 
he said: 

“I must not conceal from you the truth as I see it. It is 
certain that Europe would have been Communized and Lon- 
don under bombardment some time ago but for the deter- 
rent of the atomic bomb in the hands of the United States.” 

Witnesses have here recommended that we cancel out 
this country’s capability of conducting a strategic offensive 
with atomic weapons. Adoption of this proposal would, in 
my judgment, destroy the one greatest equalizing factor in 
the balance of military power between a potential enemy and 
the Western democracies and could only be received with 
contempt or despair by those who have joined together for 
common defense. 


ill. “ALL EGGS IN ONE BASKET” 


When this Committee was investigating the allegations of 
dishonesty which were raised by the anonymous document 
of Mr. Worth, I presented to you the composition of the Air 
Force and described in some detail our organization. This was 
done for the purpose of demonstrating the inaccuracy of the 
oft-repeated report that we were “putting all our eggs in one 
basket.” However, in the last two weeks, reference to “all 
our eggs in one basket” has been made repeatedly before this 
Committee and in the press. It appears necessary, therefore, 
that I demonstrate in greater detail what the facts are in 
the case. 
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First, I will give a comparison on the basis of aircraft, 
The Strategic Air Command has assigned to it a total of 949 
aircraft. In addition to its bombers of all types, this figure ip. 
cludes 132 tankers, 96 reconnaissance aircraft, 150 fighters 
and 24 transports. The remaining tactical groups and squad. 
rons of the Air Force, including MATS [Military Air Trans. 
port Service], operate 2,304 aircraft. Thus, the Strategic 
Air Command operates only 29 per cent of the combat and 
combat-support aircraft of the regular Air Force. Only 5 
per cent are B-36s. 

The Air National Guard, which is an essential part of our 
M-Day force, consists wholly of tactical aviation and air. 
defense units. The 27 Air National Guard groups operate 
2,258 aircraft. Hence, of the total M-Day force, the Strategic 
Air Command, on the basis of assigned aircraft, represents 
less than 20 per cent, and the B-36 component only 3 per cent. 

There are four major Air Force Commands and the Military 
Air Transport Service, the missions of which are air defense 
and/or the support of all three services. The total strength of 
these Commands is approximately 160,000 personnel, or 38 
per cent of the over-all strength of the Air Force. On the 
other hand, the Strategic Air Command has a personnel 
strength of 65,000, or 16 per cent of the over-all strength of 
the Air Force. The B-36 units theniselves contain 17,715 
personnel, or only 4 per cent of the over-all strength of the 
regular Air Force. These facts, together with those presented 
by the Secretary of the Air Force, will, I hope, finally put an 
end to these assertions of unbalance and overemphasis—of 
“putting all our eggs in one basket.” 


IV. THE SUGGESTION FOR CURTAILING LONG- 
RANGE STRATEGIC AVIATION AND CONCEN- 
TRATING ON TACTICAL AIR UNITS: WHAT THE 
NATION WOULD GIVE UP AND WHAT IT 
WOULD GET IN RETURN. 


You have heard statements made here that the long-range 
strategic-bombardment force is of no value as a_ national 
weapon; that attacks on the industrial heart of a country are 
of doubtful effectiveness, at best, and that they should be 
made only at short range. You have heard recommendations 
that we place less emphasis on strategic bombardment and 
devote more resources to tactical aviation—fighters, fighter- 
bombers and light bombers of relatively short range and rela- 
tively small load capacity, designed mainly for the attack on 
enemy troops and their supporting aircraft. 

It is important that the implications of this suggested 
change be pointed out, as no one of those witnesses has un- 
dertaken to do. If we should decide to make this change, 
here are the things that we would give up: 

First, we would give up the deterrent value of this 
country’s atomic weapons and we would place ourselves 
in disagreement with all of those people who, on both sides 
of the ocean, believe that Soviet aggression is in fact now 
being deterred. 

Second, we would inform the Russians that they need 
now take no defensive measures against a possible atomic 
attack on their heartland. Much has been said here about 
an enemy capability of stopping bomber attacks. They can 
locate the bombers with a radar screen, it is said. They can 
put thousands of jet fighters into the air and shoot them 
down, it is said. Their guided missiles defending their 
cities can hit them if the fighters do not, it is said. The peo- 
ple who have said these things seem not to realize that 
B-36s, B-47s and B-50s by merely existing can and do 
force the Soviet Union to channel its industrial power, 
technological skill, man power and money into purely de- 
fensive measures and thus cut down resources which could 
otherwise be devoted to offensive purposes. 

Let me remind the Committee that the reason why our 
enormous troop concentrations in the United Kingdom 
were never disturbed by German bombers, the reason why 
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our invasion of Western Europe was not inhibited by a 

German bombing force was, in large part, that the strategic 

offensive conducted by the Allied air forces compelled 

German aircraft production to be channeled into fighters— 

a purely defensive allocation of warmaking power. Let us 
apply that lesson to the present situation. It cannot be dis- 
puted that our strategic-bombing force would push any 
possible enemies into serious defensive preparations. Do 
those who propose to cancel out that force relish the 
thought that these resources required for defensive meas- 
ures should be channeled into offensive enterprises aimed 
at Western Europe and at us? 

Third, if war is forced upon us this proposal deprives 
us of the opportunity of choking off enemy warmaking 
power at its source. It brings it about that the enemy’s 
weapons have to be met and destroyed by our soldiers and 
tactical airmen while those weapons are shooting at them. 
It eliminates the possibility of destroying these weapons in 
the production stage before they can shoot. 

And what is the alternative presented by the curtailment 

of long-range strategic bombing and the concentration of 

our effort on tactical aviation? It is this: 

Tactical aviation supports ground troops and ground 
divisions. Is it proposed that we build and maintain a 
standing army capable of meeting the masses of an enemy 
army on the ground in equal man-to-man, body-to-body, 
gun-to-gun combat? This alternative offers us the prospect 
of a wholly defensive war. We wait until we are attacked. 
Then we undertake to hold the masses of enemy troops on 
the ground. Finally, if we seek victory, we undertake to 
provide the ground-force power to press the enemy back 
into his homeland until he gives up—and in this we might 
be following the fairly unattractive example of Napoleon 
and Hitler. 

Mr. Chairman, this alternative is militarily unsound. A 
prime objective of this country must be to find a counterbal- 
ance to the potential enemy’s masses of ground troops other 
than equal masses of American and Allied ground troops. No 
such balancing factor exists other than strategic bombing, in- 
cluding the atomic bomb. Only by that method can those 
masses of ground troops be weakened at the source of hostile 
military power. 

Lest this statement be again tortured into a declaration 
that strategic bombardment can win a war alone, let me re- 
state my belief that, if a future war comes, ultimately it must 
be concluded on the ground, like most of the wars of the past. 
But it is the objective of the strategic bombardment program 
-an objective which has been proved in battle—so to weaken 
the sustaining sources of enemy troops that they can be de- 
feated in less time at less cost. 


V. THE CAPABILITIES OF THE B-36 AS A STRA- 
TEGIC BOMBER 


This Committee and the country have heard assertions 
during the last two weeks that the B-36 cannot do its job. 
These assertions have been repeated by witness after witness 
in carefully organized presentations on which, as we are in- 
formed, a task force has been working for months. The as- 
sertions have been made categorically and dogmatically. None 
of the witnesses was beset by doubts—none appeared troubled 
by the fact that substantially all of the professionals in this 
type of operation hold an exactly contrary view. But when 
all is said and done, what you have received is nothing but a 
series of assertions. 

I think the country should know that the officers who are 
in charge of the strategic-bombing program—the four groups 
of B-36s and the 11 groups of other types of bombers—have 
heard these assertions again and again, have examined into 
them with professional diligence and care as they apply to 
any possible war we might fight, and have concluded that 
the assertions are unfounded. The men who have arrived at 
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that conclusion are the most experienced men in the world in 
conducting long-range bombing operations, escorted and un- 
escorted, in all conditions of weather and enemy opposition. 

I think that I too must stand up and be counted. My war 
experience was largely ir tactical air operations. I was as- 
signed to a big-bomber unit at one time during World War II, 
but my principal command responsibility was for tactical 
aviation and I am convinced of the great importance of 
tactical aviation in its proper function and its proper timing. 

The unsupported assertions that the task of the B-36 is 
impossible will not force me into the position of stating that 
it is easy. It is in fact difficult in the same sense that all mili- 
tary tasks in the face of the enemy are difficult. 

I have considered the questions as to the capabilities of 
our strategic bombers and I have arrived at the clear conclu- 
sion that they can do their job. As the professional military 
head of the United States Air Force I so assure the country 
and so declare to the world, especially to our friends. 

I further assure you that the confidence of myself and of 
my senior officers in this matter is not complacency. As I 
have stated before, we are constantly laboring to improve the 
equipment and the tactics with which this job may have to be 
done. There is no sentimental attachment to any aircraft and, 
as has been abundantly proved, no personal or political at- 
tachment to any aircraft manufacturer. Newer, faster aircraft 
will be brought forward just as quickly as our most strenuous 
efforts and the appropriations with which we are supplied 
will permit. 

This process of assertion and counterassertion cannot fail 
to confuse and deeply disturb the public. I am sure that the 
public realizes that we of the Air Force must resist the 
temptation to describe publicly and in detail our equipment, 
our tactics, our knowledge of the resources and weaknesses of 
a potential enemy, and other matters upon which our military 
success may depend. I am sure the public realizes that these 
matters must be evaluated by professional bodies under the 
strictest safeguards of secrecy. But there may be certain 
matters, already in the field of public knowledge, to which I 
should call attention by way of relieving fears which the 
public might now reasonably have. 

The public should recall an historic fact: No bombing 
mission set in motion by the Army Air Force in World War II 
was ever stopped short of its target by enemy opposition. This 
includes small missions and big missions, escorted and un- 
escorted missions, missions against Germany and missions 
against Japan. We want the missions to be big if that is 
possible. We want them to be escorted if that is possible. 
But when they start out they have never been stopped, even 
by enemies who had long experience in trying to stop them. 

The public should take the glib and positive assertions that 
have been made before this Committee and put these state- 
ments beside known facts or contrary statements. As an ex- 
ample, you have heard it testified with great conviction that 
the atomic bomb is not so fearsome a weapon, with certain 
details involving the runway at National Airport. Fortunately, 
the facts on this matter have been so much matters of public 
interest and are so well documented in professional literature 
that the positive young man who made this assertion was 
quickly corrected. 

Many of the statements that have been made are in the 
same category. 

Radar detection of attacking bombers is no novelty to us; 
during the last war we developed tactics and equipment de- 
signed to baffle detecting systems, and we have carried this 
much further by continued tests and developments. 

It is no news that fighters fly faster and higher than bomb- 
ers; it has always been true, and bombing missions have al- 
ways got through. We spend a great deal of time in analyzing 
the types of attacks that can be made on various aircraft and 
then devising means to frustrate or defeat these attacks. 

It is no news that it is difficult to bomb from high altitudes; 
but we are engaged in constant improvement of visual and 
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radar bombing methods, and recent tests have established to 
my satisfaction that necessary accuracy can be consistently 
attained. 

To summarize: In the performance of my official responsi- 
bilities I wish to assure the American people that in the 
strategic-bomber force, as it exists and as its development is 
planned, they have an instrument which can do the job as- 
signed to it. I further assure them that the Air Force has no 
complacency within it and is constantly laboring at improving 
its weapons and techniques. 


VI. CERTAIN EFFECTS OF THESE HEARINGS 


As these hearings approach their end—hearings which are, 
I believe, without precedent, not only in the manner in which 
they were induced, but in the nature of the subject matter and 
the opinions that have been spread before those who would 
destroy us—I am led to the belief that this Committee should 
consider the effect the hearings have had upon the security of 
the country. Freedom of speech and freedom to petition the 
Congress are enshrined in our constitutional system. Yet the 
fact that regulations as to military security exist, and that 
there are criminal statutes imposing penalties upon the dis- 
closure of military secrets indicate that those freedoms are not 
unlimited, particularly as regards those members of the armed 
services who are entrusted with what we call classified infor- 
mation. The reconciliation of those freedoms with the mili- 
tary security of the country is for the legislature to decide. 
This is a difficult problem which cannot have failed to present 
itself to any thinking person who has followed this extraor- 
dinary episode. As a military man I do not presume to 
offer an answer. But as a citizen I cannot refrain from stating 
the question and underscoring its importance. 

In honesty I must state that the current episode has shaken 
the military establishment. Serious problems of official and 


personal relationships have been added to the serious military 
problems with which we were already faced. But there is 
one final assurance that I wish to give to this Committee: 
Nothing which has occurred in these hearings will in any way 
diminish the determination of the Air Force to co-operate 
effectively with its two sister services in providing for this 
country the greatest possible military security. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIER’S ROLE 


(In response to questions by members of the House Armed 
Services Committee about his attitude toward absorption of 
naval aviation by the Air Force, General Vandenberg made 
the following statement.) 


1. The subject of carrier aviation is a complex one. It is not 
simply a question: Are you for them or against them? There 
are carriers of different types and for different purposes. 
There are carriers which are necessary against some enemies 
and not necessary against others. Confusion can easily arise 
and I should like to try to clear it up. 

If I were to state my position on this subject in one séntence 
it would be this: I am in favor of the greatest possible de- 
velopment of carrier aviation to whatever extent carriers and 
their aircraft are necessary for fulfillment of a strategic plan 
against the one possible enemy we may have to face. Less 
than this would be unsound; more than this is an unjustifiable 
burden upon the American taxpayer. 

ll. In the second World War we fought two different 
enemies in two hemispheres. 

In Europe our enemy was essentially a land power with a 
large submarine fleet and a few surface units designed for 
commerce raiding. In that theater of war the Allied powers 
undertook two great amphibious operations—the landings in 
North Africa and the landing in Normandy. As any student 
of history will recall, carrier aviation performed a significant, 
but not a predominant, function in the war against Germany. 
Carriers participated in antisubmarine warfare and in the pro- 
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tection of our supply lines in Europe. In the initial support of 
the North African landing certain tactical aircraft operated 
briefly from carriers. No carrier task groups were used. 

In the war against Japan the situation was entirely different, 
We faced an island empire. The Japanese home islands were 
dependent upon ocean commerce for raw materials and eyep 
food. This empire had a major surface fleet, including many 
aircraft carriers. Our intermediate objectives were island 
outposts, and our ultimate objective was the Japanese home 
islands themselves. In this war grew up that powerful seq 
weapon, the carrier task force. The fleets that operated 
under Admiral Halsey, Admiral Mitcher and Admiral Spru- 
ance drove enemy fleets from the seas and were important 
factors in the island-hopping campaign. The student of 
history need only recall the Coral Sea, Midway and the 
Philippine Sea to understand the nature and importance of 
those operations. 

Any war we may have to fight in the future will obviously 
be unlike the Pacific Ocean war against Japan. It will tend 
to resemble the war against Germany, though with certain 
differences. There will be the same problem of killing sub- 
marines, and the enemy submarines seem likely to be greater 
in number and more capable in performance than anything 
we faced in World War II. There will be the same problem 
of protecting Atlantic Ocean supply lines, although the threat 
to our shipping will come almost wholly from the submarine 
since the potential enemy has no surface units of the char- 
acter of the Bismark and the Tirpitz. There may or may not 
be amphibious landings; but if there are, they will be like 
the landings in North Africa and Normandy and not like the 
landings in the Pacific islands. Finally, the industrial heart 
of the potential enemy lies, not on any seashore, not on any 
island, but deep inside the Eurasian land mass. 

It is to that type of war that we must adapt all of our 
forces, including carrier aviation. 

ill. What does this mean in terms of specific decisions 
about carriers as a part of our total national defense equip- 
ment? I will try to be very specific. 

First, I am not only willing but insistent that the types of 
carriers which can help meet the threat of an enemy submarine 
fleet shall be developed fully and kept in instant readiness, 
The sea lanes must be kept open. There is no dispute on this 
matter; you have heard none and you will hear none. 

Second, I do not believe there is justification for maintain- 
ing large carrier task forces during peacetime unless they 
are required by the strategic plans of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. In my judgment they are not required by those plans. 
I do not believe that it is consistent with the requirements 
of military secrecy to make a further statement on that 
matter. 

Third, I do not believe that it is sound to construct the ship 
of which the hull was designated CVA-58, which was given 
the name U.S.S. United States, and is popularly known as the 
supercarrier. I accept the statements of the Navy people that 
so many aircraft can operate from this ship, that the ship will 
have a given speed, and that its aircraft (when they are de- 
signed, constructed and manned) will be able to operate 
from that carrier at the stated range. In other words, I accept 
the military capability of this ship as stated by the Chief of 
Naval Operations. My opposition to building it comes from 
the fact that I can see no necessity for a ship with those capa- 
bilities in any strategic plan against the one possible enemy. 

IV. I wish to emphasize that I have no wish to diminish 
carrier aviation as such, or to restrict it to smaller types of 
carriers. My one purpose is to provide the weapons which the 
nation needs to carry out a strategic plan in the event that 
we shall be forced into war with the one possible enemy. My 
views stem from the nature of that enemy’s forces, his geo- 
graphical position, and the type of war that will have to be 
fought against him if any war should come. 

I do not believe that we can afford to purchase weapons of 
equipment for any purpose other than that. Limited defense 
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funds impose on us the necessity of never buying a second- 
iority item when first-priority items are still unbought. 
| further assure you that at all times I am ready to recon- 


sider this military problem, or any other, and to approach it 
with an open mind and the single purpose of solving the 
problem in the national interest. 


STATEMENT BY GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY, CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Ma. CHAIRMAN, AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

My frequent appearances before this Committee have al- 
ways been a pleasure. It would be so in this instance, if I were 
jot adverse to public discussion of matters which might com- 
promise our national defense. While I regret the circum- 
ances which compel me to discuss the controversial subjects 
before your Committee, since they have already been dis- 
cussed publicly, I welcome the opportunity to present my 
views. 

Mr. Chairman, the testimony you have heard so far, and 
the remarks I am about to make emphasize war, and our 
warmaking effort. I would like to express my gratitude to you 
for introducing into the record of this investigation last 
Thursday the article in the Saturday Evening Post, which I 
had the pleasure of writing with Mr. Beverly Smith, entitled, 
“This Way Lies Peace.” For in that article, I tried to em- 
phasize the importance of a steadfast and determined effort 
on the part of the American people for peace. It is my sincere 
belief that “we [Americans] and our friends of the free world 
must combine our military potential and our peaceful intent 
ina strategy for peace—[which will ultimately make] us more 
ecure than any strategy ever designed for war.” 

Again, may I express my appreciation for introducing that 
idea into this investigation. 

In previous instances, my statements have represented the 
views of the United States Army, and in some cases I have 
been a spokesman for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This time, 
[am appearing for neither. In my present position as Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I do not unilaterally repre- 
sent any service, and I have prepared this statement without 
reference to any of the services, or to the Secretary of De- 
fense, or to any of the Chiefs of Staff. These remarks are 
my personal views. 

However, since much of the testimony so far has directly 
ad indirectly disparaged the actions and decisions of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on national security matters, I hope you 
will call on all of them before you conclude these hearings. 
lalso suggest that you may want to call on General Gruenther, 
who for the past two years has served as Director of the 
Joint Staff. 

As this investigation has proceeded, as | see it, many 
points of testimony, including fact and opinion, have been 
introduced which tend to cloud the issues at stake, and vitiate 
the main purposes of the Committee. 

The real issue to which we should devote our attention is 
whether or not we are providing for the security of this 
country with the least expense to our economy. 

Everywhere in this world, where we have been attempting 
to carry out the objectives and ideals of our people, we have 
been opposed and obstructed. This ideology antagonistic to 
our own is attempting to penetrate into the very homes we 
cherish, into the labor unions which are such a vital ele- 
ment of our production, and into our colleges, and schools, 
and churches which nurture the roots of our moral strength. 
We cannot afford to open the door to Communism any 
farther. 

If we are to have a proper perspective on this problem— 
the security of the United States—I believe it is essential that 


I put into the record certain basic considerations which I° 


know to be pertinent to the investigation. 

Because I believe that it is the duty of military men to 
continuously inform the people, as well as the members of 
Congress, concerning the plans for the security of our nation, 
Ihave enunciated these views of mine, in one form or an- 
other, in many speeches and in my testimony before Con- 
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gressional committees for the past year and a half. As briefly 
as possible, these comprise my estimate of our security 
situation. 


NATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


The people of the United States have as their national 
objective, a desire for peace and security, without sacrifice of 
either the basic rights of the individual, or the present sov- 
ereignty we cherish. This does not mean “peace at any price.” 

Secondly, we intend to maintain our political way of life 
and our form of government in our own country. Here, also, 
| think, it is important to realize that our national objectives 
do not demand a similar political way of life, or a similar 
form of government in other countries of the world. 

Our third objective is to maintain—and to raise, if possible 
—our American standard of living. 

And fourth, we Americans would like to have peace and 
security for the entire world and all the good that these con- 
ditions can bring. 

As a means to accomplish our objectives, we believe in the 
successful development of an effective world organization, 
based on the United Nations, and we hope to attain these 
objectives peacefully. ‘ 

Ultimately, our national objectives visualize the elimina- 
tion of any type of warfare as a means for the resolution of 
international dispute. 

Lacking more specific directives, your military planners 
have assumed these objectives. Meanwhile, however, they 
have also been charged with preparedness for defense in case 
of attack. We have assumed, as any layman could assume, 
that the only dangerous force opposing such objectives in the 
world today is Communism, and the only nations whose post- 
war actions have all indicated an opposition to this tranquility 
we seek, are the Soviet Union and her satellites. 

It is of value then to look at the capabilities of the Soviet 
Union and those nations which share their resources with 
Russia under the duress of propinquity and armed might. The 
natural resources of this combination are abundant, and their 
industrial production, including plants in the nations that 
have been taken over, has been greatly increased since 
World War II. 

Opposing this, the North Atlantic powers which have joined 
this recent Treaty for collective security, now combine in 
natural resources more of the vital factors for defense than 
the Soviet combination, except in the case of man power. In 
this, the two combinations are now approximately equal. 

There are two vital military factors, however, in which we 
have a great preponderance, especially as related to our 
own defense. We have always surpassed the Soviet Union 
and her combination in steel production, and our transporta- 
tion system is many times better than theirs. 

Ideologically, Communism—their prescribed political faith— 
is militant and ruthless, with little regard for the individual, 
his freedom, or his life. Militarily, the Soviet combination 
comprises a great land power, with a strong air force, and 
except for modern submarines, practically no navy. 

Geographically—and this is a military factor—Russia and 
her satellites stand next door to Western Europe, which is 
undoubtedly a desirable commercial, industrial, and cultural 
prize. 

The American people have joined with allies in two costly 
world wars to save this prize from interests opposed to our 
own. 
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Since V-E Day, our troops in Europe have continued in 
occupation of Germany, and we have opposed the Soviet 
Union’s aggressive and obstructive actions with such con- 
structive examples as the Berlin air lift. 

In continuing succession, at the cost of billions of dollars 
and great national effort, we have underwritten the recovery 
and rehabilitation of Europe and we have joined in a treaty 
for collective defense. Congress is now considering funds 
for helping speed up the military rehabilitation of their armed 
forces. 

With these national objectives, and these geopolitical mili- 
tary factors in mind, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in carrying 
out the will of our citizens, are faced with the responsibility 
of preparing plans and recommending the armed forces essen- 
tial to the defense of this country. 

Military priority, therefore, must be given to the defense 
of our country, and the holding of Western Europe in the 
collective defense of free nations. No other conclusion could 
be drawn. 

Although your Department of Defense and their military 
planners are not responsible for the economic planning of our 
Government, we are at all times cognizant of the fact that a 
nation’s economy is its ultimate strength in modern war. We 
realize, too, that our nation’s economy under existing con- 
ditions can afford only a limited amount for defense, and that 
we must look forward to diminishing appropriations for the 
Armed Forces. We must provide the maximum security with 
least expense under present conditions. I say “present condi- 
tions” because, obviously, if war is thrust upon us, the Ameri- 
can people will spend the amount necessary to provide for 
national defense, and to carry out their international commit- 


ments. 


NEED FOR LONG-RANGE MILITARY POLICY 


In order to assure the nation of adequate military protec- 
tion, I have advocated that long-range plans be developed 
and adopted. These long-range plans must be consistent with 
our political and economic objectives, and always within the 
means allowed. I believe that our concept of defense must 
combine military power and peaceful intention. And this con- 
cept, we Americans must assimilate, as part of our democratic 
pattern for a free society. The human prerogative for lasting 
peace can no longer be ignored. 

Military strength cannot be a last-resort device for the ex- 
traction of poorly forged political irons from the fire. It is an 
unfortunate but valid criticism of modern international ne- 
gotiation that a nation’s voice whispers or commands in exact 
ratio to its moral strength and its military potential. 

It is important that all responsible leaders, in civilian enter- 
prise and in government, fully understand this new relation- 
ship between military power and political accomplishment in 
the international field. 

Charged with the duty, along with Admiral Denfeld, Gen- 
eral Vandenberg and General Collins, of advising the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense on the military policy of 
this nation, I have urged that if the Department of Defense is 
ever to contribute to the prevention of war, it must be made 
part of a stable long-range military policy—a policy as pro- 
longed as the period of international tension. 

If we seek to measure the stress of this tension trom week 
to week or from month to month, we shall confuse ourselves 
by short-term views. Vacillation in military policy is funda- 
mentally as perilous as vacillation in foreign policy. 

These national objectives and this need for a long-range 
military policy, and this acknowledgment of the power of the 
Soviet Union and her satellites, as well as her hostile attitude, 
have guided my defense recommendations ever since I left 
the Veterans’ Administration. It is essential that we all realize 
that a new situation has overtaken the country, and that tra- 
ditional lines of security are no longer sacred. If we are ever 
to abandon the wishful sanctity of our previous attitudes, it 
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should be now, after the announcement of the atomic explo. 
sion that has taken place in the Soviet Union. 

World War II shifted the balance of world power-egp. 
nomic, political, and military—to two major powers, the 
United States and Soviet Russia. As far as the United States 
is concerned, we have sometimes shown reluctance to accept 
our new role in world affairs, while the Communists have not 
only taken their role for granted, but have eagerly assumed 
that it is their opportunity to gain their Marxian Utopia— 
world Communism. 

This shift in the balance of power, with our new role of 
world leadership, has thrust us into the economic, political 
and psychological struggle. And the shadow of military cop. 
flict—the fourth field of international competition for power- 
constantly hangs over us and our friends. 

While we were slow to assume our new place in world 
affairs, Russia began to pick off the neighboring nations one 
by one, and almost toppled other governments of Westem 
Europe by Communist subversion. 

As long as the Communist doctrine seeks world-wide 
domination, this conflict will continue unabated. We Amer. 
icans must face this fact realistically, and in our plans and 
programs—economic, political, psychological, and military- 
consider carefully the time, and the space factors in this long. 
range struggle. 

This entire discussion would be irrelevant to the matter at 
hand if it were not possible to derive from it conclusions 
essential to our military policy. With the many opportunities 
and kinds of attack left open to an aggressor in total war, our 
military forces, as part of our over-all security, must comprise 
a balanced defense. This is the significant conclusion which 
we must reach. 


BALANCED FORCES 


In order to provide maximum security with minimum risk 


and least expense, I have advocated balanced forces. I would 
like to refer to some remarks I made to the students at the 
Command and General Staff College, at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., on July 1 of this year, to enunciate clearly my defini- 
tion of balanced forces (and I quote): 

“Since you are students of American foreign policy as well 
as military preparedness, you are interested in a consideration 
of the basic ingredients of a sound long-range military policy 
for the United States, which is an integrated plan of ow 
peaceful intention and our military potential. 

“First, under present conditions, it must cost much less 
than we are spending now. 

“Second, considering the enemies we may sometime face, 
our combined forces must be much more effective than they 
are today. 

“In speaking of effectiveness—or. combat readiness as the 
military man would term it—our greatest danger is that we 
will be caught up in the fancy of a futurism, and commit our 
selves to unbalanced forces that will not match the forces 
which might oppose us. 

“When I speak of balance, I don’t mean the dividing o 
funds equally among three services, nor do I mean al 
equation of so many ships equal so many soldiers equal # 
many air groups, to create a pattern on a chart. 

“When I speak of balance, I mean effective forces equal 
to the tasks that modern warfare may thrust upon us. And 
in striking this balance we must include that which can be 
reliably contributed by our allies. We can upset this equilib 
rium by committing ourselves, not strategically, nor numer 
cally, but financially, to plans which on the surface seem 
proper, but tomorrow tower over us in burdensome upkeep; 

“So, as a third basic ingredient, I consider balanced forces- 
as I understand balance—as most essential.” (Unquote) 

Budgetwise, you will note that the 1950 funds recom 
mended to the Congress provide the following division of ou 
defense dollar for the three services. The Army, allotted 334 
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gnats of the security dollar, has been steadily rebuilding, 
yhile carrying on the occupation duties to which it is assigned. 
The Air Force, given 34 cents of the defense dollar, has 
progressed steadily in size and ability, and the Navy, allotted 
99.4 cents of the defense dollar, stands second to none in 
the world. 

It so happens that approximately one third of our money 
has been allotted to each service, but I consider this as only a 
gincidence, and may not necessarily hold as we continue to 
waluate the capabilities of the only aggressor in sight, and 
future developments in warfare. Certainly any material 
change in this proportionate division of the defense dollar 
would be made only after careful and complete consideration 
ad analysis of the roles and missions of all the services. 

J am convinced that further economy will be forthcoming 
for the over-all defense expenditures, and I have no faith that 
the cuts will be exactly proportional. My own opinion will be 
based not on dollars, but on the security problem that faces 
each of the armed services in carrying out its mission. 


PRINCIPAL CHARGES 


With this background, I would now like to discuss the 
three principal charges that I believe have been developed to 
date in this controversy. 

1. That the basic concept of our defense planning is 
wrong and that our plans and preparations for the execu- 
tion of a war are jeopardizing our national security. 

2. That the offensive power of the Navy is being de- 
stroyed by action of the Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to the detriment of our over-all national 
defense, 

3. As a corollary to this, the testimony you have heard 
charges that both the Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff lack an understanding of the Navy's capa- 
bilities, assigned roles and missions. 

Let’s first discuss the basic concept of our defense planning. 
As far as I am able, without violating security, I want to 
discuss our plans and preparations for the execution of a 
war, if it is thrust upon us. As I have indicated, our basic 
concept for defense includes protection of the United States, 
and this continent, in case we are attacked. It provides for 
early retaliation from bases which we hope to have ready 
at all times. 

This concept includes a decision that we shall have to be 
ready to seize other bases that we may need, and hold those 
bases against enemy attack, so that we may attack the enemy 
country at shorter ranges, and, at the same time, deny to him 
bases close to this country from which he could attack us. 

Ultimately, however, we will have to carry the war back to 
the enemy by all means at our disposal. I am convinced that 
this will include strategic air bombardment, and large-scale 
land operations, 

I also believe that after the initial phases are over, there 
will be little need for any campaign similar to the Pacific 
‘sland-hopping” that took place during the last war. And 
aI will develop later on in my discussion, I also predict that 
large-scale amphibious operations, such as those in Sicily and 
Normandy, will never occur again. 

In addition to the concept I have just outlined, we must 
90 back to the realization that the first prize for any aggressor 
in the world today is Europe, with its industrial potential 
ad its market for goods. The American people realize this 
ad have affirmed, in economic aid and by political tie, that 
we are still interested in Western Europe, which we have 
twice defended. Through the North Atlantic Treaty and 
with the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, we have 


‘Bindicated that our continent is linked with theirs in peace 


ad for collective defense. 

The basic defense principle of the North Atlantic Treaty 
ad of the mutual defense assistance program is that each 
tation shall contribute those things which it can best provide 
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in the collective security plan. And in our own strategic 
plans, our part in this collective international security must 
be given its proper perspective. 

Finally, our basic concept has never for a moment over- 
looked the primary consideration of protecting the continental 
United States, its coastal waters, and the key bases for this 
task. 

At the same time, your planners have realistically assumed 
that the American people would never be content to sit down 
in confinement to this continent and suffer a long war of 
attrition, carried on by intercontinental bombing, and inter- 
continental missiles. We have realized that if we are ever at- 
tacked, our plans must include the tenacious holding of our 
frontiers in Europe, and the eventual defeat of the aggressor’s 
land army. 

This discussion is all too brief. There are many detailed 
considerations within the basic strategic concept that must be 
carried out. But I cannot see any jeopardy to our national 
security in this strategy. 

Finally, if the military continues to effect more economies 
in defense measures, keeping constantly aware of the drain 
on our economy, there will be little danger of economic col- 
lapse, and our over-all risk will be less and less. 

I would like to end the discussion of this accusation right 
here. However, in the testimony presented to the Committee, 
and related to this conception that our national security has 
been made insecure, are some specific points that I would 
like to deny. 


STRATEGIC BOMBING 


First, that strategic bombing is wrong from a military 
standpoint, and from a moral standpoint, and that the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have permitted 
an unwarranted emphasis on strategic bombing for the best 
interests of national security. 

As a means of conducting war, I define strategic bombing 
as violent air-borne attacks on the warmaking capacity or 
potential of an enemy nation. I do not advocate a wanton 
destruction of cities or people, but it is obvious that workers 
live near factories, and that if you bomb the factories, you 
may bomb the people. From a military standpoint, any dam- 
age you can inflict on the warmaking potential of a nation, 
and any great injury you can inflict upon the morale of that 
nation contributes to the victory. It has been proved that 
strategic bombing has such effect when properly applied. 

I’m not begging the question of whether it is our ultimate 
aim to inflict such destruction, and I realize that you may 
win the war, and lose the peace. However, we are all aware 
of the awful penalty if we lose the war. Your military plan- 
ners must plan to win. There is no second prize for the 
runner-up. 

Even some of the previous witnesses have indicated that 
our World War II strategic bombing of war industries in 
Germany was ultimately an effective deterrent to the success 
of the enemy on the battlefield. Our destruction of factories, 
particularly the oil-producing industry, and the transportation 
network and its equipment, reduced the mobility and the 
capability of the German Army and Air Force. It had a 
decisive effect on the ultimate ability of the Allies to defeat 
Germany in a shorter time, saving many, many lives and 
many dollars. Since this is a proven military advantage of 
even the limited strategic bombing of World War II, I don’t 
believe we should choose to ignore the lesson. It is worth 
noting that Russia who did not participate in the strategic 
bombing of Germany apparently changed its mind after 
seeing its effects. After studying its influence on the war, the 
Soviet Union has organized and developed a strategic air 
force of their own. Strategic bombing has a high priority in 
our military planning, because we cannot hope to keep 
forces in being of sufficient size to meet Russia in the early 
stages of war. This is particularly true since we are never 
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going to start the war, and the Soviet Union because of their 
peculiar governmental organization can choose the date of 
starting it. 

Lacking such forces in being, our greatest strength lies in 
the threat of quick retaliation in the event we are attacked. 

A great case has been made for the moral wrong of mass 
bombing. I have only two comments about the morality of 
essential strategic bombing and the unhappy damage it might 
inflict by its attendant destruction of civilian lives and com- 
munities. 

As far as I am concerned, war itself is immoral. And in 
carrying out any of our missions from the squad on the bat- 
tlefield to the bomber deep into enemy territory, we Amer- 
icans will seek to achieve maximum effectiveness against the 
enemy's armed forces, with minimum harm to the nonpar- 
ticipating civilian populace. 

I am reminded, however, that I don’t believe a Communist 
ideology and the dictatorship it fosters, has any such humani- 
tarian outlook about war. They will sacrifice human life at 
the slightest provocation, and would be inclined to sacrifice 
our lives even more quickly. 

I might suggest that if our attacks are only in retalia- 
tion for an attack made upon us, the American people may 
feel that strategic bombing is both militarily and morally 
justified. 

Early in this statement, I presented the view that one of 
our national objectives is peace and security, which auto- 
matically indicates a desire to stay out of war. If military 
strength, or any particular weapon, can prevent war, I have 
even greater respect for it than a soldier’s normal attitude. 
Along with many others, I believe that the atomic bomb 
which has been derided, and the Air Force Strategic Air Com- 
mand which has been denounced have contributed to the 
avoidance of war during the last couple of years. This com- 
bination has been, in my opinion, one of our greatest deter- 
rents to aggression, both here and in Europe. With this in 
mind, if strategic bombing is wrong from a military stand- 
point and to be ridiculed, then I will gladly face the ridicule 
of those who say I was wrong. 

Admiral Radford’s charges would have you believe that 
our war plans are based solely on the so-called atomic blitz. 
This is not the case. Neither the Secretary of Defense nor the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, including the Air Force officers responsi- 
ble with us for war planning, believe we should depend solely 
on strategic bombing, or atomic weapons. 

Such misrepresentation only obscures the real fact that 
strategic bombing is important, and is our first-priority re- 
taliatory weapon in case of attack. It performs only one of 
the many essential roles of our basic concept. It would affect 
an enemy’s ability to prosecute a war and give us some 
needed time to mobilize our resources. 

The testimony that attempts to devalue the B-36, one of 
the planes of the strategic air command, attacks the basic 
strategy of the United States and misrepresents how we value 
strategic bombing. 

They have charged that the performance characteristics of 
the B-36 bomber in the eyes of the Navy make it an unsatis- 
factory weapon. In other words, that technically the B-36 
airplane is no good for the mission of the Air Force. 

Without going into the technical details, I will only state 
that, in my opinion, it is the best bomber available for pro- 
duction that is capable of carrying out certain required mis- 
sions in the case of emergency. I believe this opinion is 
substantiated by the comparative statistics as previously 
presented to the JCS by the Air Force on the various types 
of bombers available when they made their selection of the 
B-36 to fulfill the strategic bombing role they have been 
assigned. 

I would also like to point out that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
joined in the unanimous ratification of the Air Force invest- 
ment in the B-36 last February. This ratification was not 
made under duress of any kind. And I raise the question, if 
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it has become so disastrous to national security now, why did 
the Navy concur eight months ago? 

The Navy has also made great moment of the fact that the 
B-36 is not the best plane for strategic bombardment, and 
that intercontinental bombing as such is an impracticable 
idea. May I point out that no member of-the- military estab. 
lishment has said that better types won't be used when they 
are available, nor has any responsible individual indicated 
that there has been any cessation on the part of the Air Force 
in developing a better, faster, and longer-range bomber as 
soon as possible. 

Meanwhile, I assure you that, if war comes, we will make 
every effort to use bases as close as possible to the enemy for 
maximum effect and minimum expense of lives and material, 
The closer the range, the higher the speed for the run over 
enemy territory. 

But I personally would hate to face the American people 
after abandoning any program for intercontinental bombing 
if we found ourselves suddenly devoid of bases, except for 
those on this continent, and we had to sit here and take it in 
the United States, with no means of reprisal. A long-range 
bomber can always be effective at shorter ranges, but a 
limited-range bomber is of little value beyond its distance, 

The Air Force has facts and conclusions upon which they 
have based their judgment and belief that are at variance with 
some of the information presented to you by Navy personnel, 
However, to answer assertion with assertion would not only 
carry on this hearing indefinitely, it would serve no useful 
purpose. This is especially true when all of the services and 
their leaders are agreed that this weapon can best be tested 
by the Weapons Evaluation Group 

I would like to point out, in all fairness, that one service, 
the Navy, has taken this opportunity to publicly disparage a 
weapon—the B-36—that the Air Force, the service responsible, 
has chosen to perform an assigned mission. This is in direct 
contradiction to the Navy’s own idea presented so forcefully 
and frequently to the public, that each service should be 
allowed to develop and have the weapons it feels it needs 
for the mission it is assigned. 

Before concluding that the B-36 is unsatistactory for the 
mission assigned to the Air Force, may I respectfully suggest 
that you await the results of the Evaluation Group report. 

This attack on the B-36 as a weapon included two other 
insinuations which I do not believe are valid charges. One 
was the implication that from the B-36, our Air Force 
bombardiers cannot hit a target from high altitudes. 

Yet they admit that no Navy pilot has flown a B-36, nor 
have they participated in any tests with this bomber. On the 
other hand, our Air Force bombardiers have assured us that 
this aircraft can perform effectively under all conditions o 
weather, by night or day, and can deliver striking blow 
against their targets. These Air Force men, who will have to 
face the risk of the great losses that the Navy predicts, are 
perfectly willing to stake their reputations and their lives 
their performance. Again may I suggest that you do né 
reach a decision on the accuracy of high-level bombardmenl 
without consulting the men who are charged with doing it 

And too, the testimony implies that the Russians—our only 
possible opponents for many years to come—have the capt- 
bility of causing intolerable losses on any bomber engaged is 
a mission where the Russians have adequate defenses. They 
base this allegation on the creditable performance of one ¢ 
the Navy’s fighter-interceptor aircraft, the Banshee. Howeve, 
we do not know whether or not the Russians have a “Bat 
shee.” At the same time, I might point out that the Navy# 
anxious to have a “flush-deck carrier” so that they can us 
even larger planes with longer ranges from their floating @ 
bases. It seems to me that these larger planes would be sub 
ject to the same attack which Navy witnesses have visualizet 
against the B-36. 

This discussion of the Banshee and the B-36 does not co 
vince me that the Russians have the capability attributed t 
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them. It indicates only that the permanent contest between 
offensive and defensive weapons includes airplanes. Re- 
gardless of the planes used, I expect that some will be shot 
down. The number lost will be dependent upon many fac- 
tors, but the fact that you may suffer some losses doesn’t 
mean that you cannot still accomplish your mission. 

And | must admit that I find some comfort in the fact that 
we have a long-range bomber that can fly from any base in 
the world and attack targets in the range of 4,000 miles, and 
return home. We have accomplished a tie-up of enemy men 
and planes and many millions of dollars in their radar equip- 
ment and fighter-interceptor equipment, as they look around 
a global circumference for any approaching attacks. 

Again, I respectfully suggest that we heed the estimate of 
what the enemy might do, rather than the statistical reports 
of what our own Navy can perform. 

Related to this entire discussion of strategic bombing is the 
ridiculous assertion that the atomic bomb is effective on only 
a small area, insinuating that we Americans have misplaced 
our confidence and our dollars in this weapon. 

I believe that the insinuation that the atomic bomb is rela- 
tively ineffective as a weapon of war is refuted by every test 
that has been made. Contrary to many of the statements made 
before your Committee, the Navy case in these matters has 
been presented to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and, among other 
things, it has been the Navy’s continuous argument that they 
should be permitted to use the atomic bomb, both strategical- 
ly and tactically. If it is really so ineffective as some would 
have you believe, I wonder why the Navy is so anxious to 
use it. 

And without clouding the issue, I would like to add one 
more relevant point on the atomic bomb. It is no secret the 
tests at Bikini and Eniwetok revealed that the Navy afloat is 
one of the most profitable targets for an enemy with an atomic 
bomb, and that its effect on ships is lasting. Even without 
sinking them, it promises to deny our use of them for many, 
many months after the onslaught. This, I know, contributes 
to the Navy’s worries and indicates to some of their thinking 
members that surface fleets en masse might be a thing of 
the past. 

Admiral Blandy also pointed out in his testimony, right- 
fully, that naval air protected the amphibious landing at 
Okinawa, and inferred that the success of this battle is largely 
dependent upon that arm, the Navy. Undoubtedly, without 
Navy support, any amphibious operation is impossible. How- 
ever, by appraising the power of the atomic bomb, I am won- 
dering whether we shall ever have another large-scale am- 
phibious operation. Frankly, the atomic bomb, properly de- 
livered, almost precludes such a possibility. I know that I, 
personally, hope that I shall never be called upon to partici- 
pate in another amphibious operation like the one in Nor- 
mandy. 

If I may digress for a moment from my consideration of 
the atomic bomb, I would like to point out to those who hold 
that a tremendous Marine Corps is essential for future am- 
phibious operations, and that naval air must be correspond- 
ingly large, that I have participated in the two largest am- 
phibious assaults ever made in history. In neither case were 
any Marines present. And in neither case were any Navy 
carriers used. 

The A-bomb is the most powerful destructive weapon 
known today. Personally, I hope it can be outlawed as a 
weapon by the adequate international control our Govern- 
ment has recommended. But until that has been achieved, I 
shall not discredit its effect, nor shall I shortsightedly limit 
its role to purely strategic use. 

As a believer in humanity I deplore its use, and as a sol- 
dier, I respect it. 

And as an American citizen, I believe that we should be 
prepared to use its full psychological and military effect 
toward preventing war, and if we are attacked, toward win- 
ning it. The careless detractions of the power of this weapon 
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have done national security no good, and may have done our 
collective security, in these precarious times, untold harm. 
Frankly, for the good of our nation, I wish that such testi- 
mony, belittling one of our great deterrents to war, had never 
been given. 

I consider this first major charge, namely, that the basic 
concept of our defense planning is wrong, and that our plans 
and preparations for the execution of a war are jeopardizing 
our national security, the most serious detraction brought 
forth in this investigation. 

Navy witnesses, without proposing a better substitute, 
have done the nation the disservice of attempting to belittle 
the strategic plans, the international commitments and the 
weapons which are at hand to carry out those plans and com- 
mitments. They have matched their own assertions on these 
broad subjects against the best advice and judgment of our 
top scientists and military men. And they have distorted the 
proper perspective that we Americans must maintain toward 
war, if we are ever to prevent it, and keep the peace. 


OFFENSIVE POWER OF THE NAVY 


Next, I would like to discuss the second major charge 
which I believe has been made in this investigation: that the 
offensive power of the Navy is being destroyed by action of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
detriment of over-all national defense. 

This misapprehension has been approached in several ways. 
Some witnesses have indicated that the budget reduction is 
an indication of this slash. 

Some published statements have ,indicated that the Navy 
is being outvoted in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, due to an in- 
trigue by the Air Force aimed at securing naval air for their 
own. 

Other testimony would indicate that it is the sheer ignor- 
ance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff toward the waging of war 
that has caused this unfortunate situation to arise. 

And then the cancellation of the super carrier, the U.S.S. 
United States, has been offered as Exhibit A before this 
committee. 

As far as budget reduction is concerned, we realize that 
the defense dollar has necessarily reduced the offensive capa- 
bilities of all three’ services. The Air Force and the Army 
can make the same complaint with equal or greater validity. 
The present international situation allows a budget reduction, 
and our economy demands it, and the decision has been made 
that all three services must be reduced in strength, and we 
must plan our defense on a priority basis. 

Let’s take the Army’s case. Appropriations for 1949 pro- 
vided for an Army of 790,000 men, plus 110,000 one-year 
trainees, or a total of 900,000. The Army today has an ap- 
proximate strength of 650,000. The Army has assumed its 
share of the calculated risk without complaint. 

The Air Force might have even better grounds for dissatis- 
faction. Based upon studies made by the President’s Air 
Policy Commission and a congressional Aviation Policy Board, 
it has been recommended that the Air Force should consist 
of 70 groups in order to carry out its mission. The Congress 
appropriated money last year for 58 groups, and committees 
in Congress, after lengthy consideration of 48 ‘groups, have 
just agreed to retain the 58-group ceiling. Obviously, the Air 
Force has taken a great share of the reduction. 

The Navy has used as an example of the out-of-line reduc- 
tion of its offensive power, the situation of naval air. Yet the 
number of large carriers in the Navy was only reduced from 
11 to 8. In my opinion, this is not out of line with the cuts 
made in the other services. 

Let’s examine the naval-air situation for a moment, and 
let’s examine our other air power provisions. Aviation in the 
Marine Corps today has 21 squadrons, which is equivalent 
to seven Air Force groups of tactical aviation for the support 
of only two Marine divisions. 
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In World War II, I had some experience with tactical avia- 
tion when I was in command of the 12th Army Group, com- 
prised of three armies, with, at times, as many as 30 divi- 
sions engaged in combat. The 12th Army Group was sup- 
ported by the Ninth Air Force, then commanded by General 
Vandenberg. This Air Force included 14 fighter-bomber 
groups. Under combat conditions, this allowed approximately 
one group for the support of each two divisions. In my opin- 
ion, this was a very successful sustained operation in the face 
of a determined enemy. If this is a fair comparison, then Ma- 
rine aviation as part of naval aviation seems to be overwhelm- 
ingly out of balance. This present peacetime ratio, if ap- 
plied to the 12th Army Group, would have required over 
100 groups for the three armies, which would be fantastic. 
I'm sure that the Marine part of naval aviation has not been 
decreased to the point where the offensive power of the Navy 
has been destroyed. 

Included in this charge is the fact that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Secretary of Defense have reduced Navy carrier 
capabilities, and thus reduced its offensive power. This has 
been accomplished, according to the insinuation, by the Air 
Force and the Army out-voting the Navy 2 to 1. And now 
that I am Chairman, I have added to that not by vote, but 
by influence, to make this for all practical matters 3 to 1. 

This suggestion represents so much compound folly that 
it is hard to answer it patiently. It ignores the fact that each 
of us realizes that we could never successfully project a war 
away from the United States without the Navy. It indicates 
that our representatives in the North Atlantic Treaty defense 
discussions are assuring our friends of collective action, and 
at the same time sitting with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
voting against the one vehicle that could make such collec- 
tive action possible. 

It indicates that we would prefer to build up the other two 
services at the expense of our entire security. It even infers 
that the President and the Congress have allowed some of us 
to function in responsible positions for several years when we 
are unqualified to do so. 

And finally, they traced the Navy’s reduction through the 
combined efforts of the Joint Chiefs of Staff back to air power, 
insisting that by reducing the offensive power of the Navy, 
we have lost any chance to win a war. 

It might well be asked—offensive power against what? 

Considering again the only possible enemy we have in 
sight, we are faced with the real fact that the Soviet Union 
and her satellites have tremendous land forces and tactical 
aviation, but their surface Navy is neglible. 

Now I personally believe in naval aviation, and especially 
in the hunter-killer task forces that are needed to fight Soviet 
submarines; and I endorse wholeheartedly an adequate pro- 
gram of naval aviation to assme us of control over enemy 
navies, and the ability to subdue the sterner submarine 
menace. 

However, in listening to the presentations before the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—and these presentations were given adequate 
hearings many hours long—the arguments for increased large 
carriers have not been based for need on action against a Rus- 
sian fleet, nor even on naval aviation against the menace of 
the submarine. Their presentations have demanded increased 
carrier strength to attack land targets and to oppose hostile 
air in limited areas for a limited time. This is not the Navy’s 
primary mission. 

Such power would be nice to have, but does it contribute 
as much to the requirements to meet the initial stages of a 
war as the same amount spent for other more vital needs? It 
cannot be furnished without reducing the strength of either 
the Army, the Air Force, or the Navy’s ability to perform its 
primary mission of keeping the sea lanes open. 

It is easy for men to lose the perspective of long-range 
plans, and understandably difficult to keep a steady hand on 
the tiller of the primary mission. But if they can’t do it 
themselves, then the American people must do it for them. 
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Just sailing the seas and preventing surface ships of the 
enemy from venturing far from shore will not defeat a large 
land power like Russia. 

It would seem to me that the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Secretary of Defense would not be destroying the offen. 
sive power of the Navy by limiting Navy forces to those ade. 
quate for naval roles. And, in my opinion, adequate forces 
for their assigned missions have been provided as far as 
budget limitations will allow. Our plans have not givep 
undue emphasis to the other services. 

Without disclosing the details of any vote in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, I may freely admit that on many occasions 
the Navy stands alone in its concept on a specific decision, 
This is not because of any “old school tie” nor any collusion 
on the part of the Army or the Air Force. The truth of the 
matter is that very few Navy men, on the staff of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, have had any experience in large-scale 
land operations. Uppermost in their minds are island-hopping 
campaigns of the Pacific, and the battles at sea. While listen- 
ing to presentations by some Navy officers before the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, I have heard high-ranking Navy men arrive 
at conclusions that showed they had no conception whatso- 
ever of land operations. This may account for the fact that in 
joint planning, where knowledge of the larger continental 
operations which we must ultimately face if we ever go to 
war with a land power is a “must,” Navy men frequently 
find their suggestions “outvoted” 2 to 1. 

This feeling may persist until more Navy men, through 
the education available under unification, have a broader 
understanding and perspective of war. 

Considerable has been said about the decision made this 
year by the President and the Secretary of Defense to stop 
construction of the heavy aircraft carrier, the U.S.S. United 
States. 

When the Joint Chiefs of Staff failed to reach a unani- 
mous decision on this matter, the Secretary once asked each 
member—at that time I was Chief of Staff of the Army—to 
submit in writing his view on the subject. 

As you know, the decisions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
considered secret, and until this investigation, the opinion of 
any particular member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has never 
been disclosed. In the interests of national security, I deplore 
the fact that there has been a violation of that security. 

However, in Admiral Denfeld’s statement before the Com- 
mittee, in discussing the decision made on the heavy carrier, 
he made the following remarks, and I quote: 

“On 15 April 1949, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were asked 
for their individual opinions on the flush-deck carrier project 
which was well under way. The several answers were com- 
pleted on April 22d. It is no secret that General Bradley 
reversed his earlier approval of this project.” 

Obviously, the Admiral has been carelessly misinformed. 

The earlier approval, if any, of the carrier was given before 
I ever became a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Until 
the matter was brought up in April, 1949, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had not been asked to pass on the matter, at least 
while I was a member. 

At the time I assumed the position of Chief of Staff of the 
Army in February, 1948, I was given to understand that the 
matter of the large carrier had already been approved by 
the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget and the 
President and sent to the Congress. The matter of this carrier 
did NOT come up before the Joint Chiefs of Staff, while I 
was a member, until! April, 1949. 

Then when I was told that the carrier project was again 
open for discussion, I presented, for the first and only time, 
my views on the subject to the Secretary of Defense. 

As I stated, the decisions of the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should not, in the interest of national security, 
be disclosed. But because my own position in the matter has 
been erroneously presented, in violation of our agreement, I 
have permission from the Secretary of Defense to give in 
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substance the contents of my statement to him on 22 April 

949. 

Incidentally, this is the only part of my entire statement 
here today that the Secretary of Defense has been asked to 
approve. 

I included the following thoughts: 

“In determining the requirement for a super aircraft car- 
rier | have been governed by the prescribed functions of the 
Navy. If the existing carriers are adequate for these primary 
tasks then the construction of a supercarrier cannot be justi- 
fied. The fundamental purpose for which the super aircraft 
carrier is designed is included within a primary function of 
the Air Force, which already has adequate means and capa- 
bilities to perform this function. 

“The U.S.S.R., except possibly in the field of submarine 
warfare, is not a naval power of consequence. Further, the 
U.S.S.R. is not dependent on maritime shipping to reach 
sources of raw materials. Thus, the vast preponderance of 
Allied naval power—which in addition to the United States 
Fleet, overwhelmingly the largest in the world, includes the 
second naval power, the British Empire, and the additional 
naval forces of other potential allies—will have but little 
opportunity to operate against Russian surface vessels and 
should be more than adequate to cope with the major naval 
threat, the hostile submarine. 

“Early in any war, carrier-based planes would be useful in 
attacking land targets prior to the time land-based aviation 
could be established. Because of this I have agreed that 
there should be maintained a carrier task force whose planes 
now possess the capability of penetrating 700 miles inland. 
However, I believe that, except for purely naval operations, 
the use of carrier task forces against land targets is limited. 
They could be employed temporarily to reinforce Air Force 
units in hard-pressed areas, or they could be used in situations 
requiring the employment of Air Forces for a limited period 
only. Carriers equipped with longer-range aircraft than that 
provided by existing carriers are not required for the above- 
enumerated tasks. It is my conviction, therefore, that the 
present carrier force, active and inactive, is ample to carry 
out the role of the Navy. 

“The budget implications are such as to interfere seriously 
with the efforts of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to create the mini- 
mum balanced military forces, land, sea and air, to provide 
for the security of the United States, within the present 
budget limitations. The construction of this super aircraft 
carrier will involve large expenditures of funds, materials and 
man power, and will require extensive accessories for its op- 
erations and protection, such as planes, antiaircraft ships, 
cruisers, destroyers and other auxiliary vessels. Increasing 
political commitments, recently proved long-range capabili- 
ties of land-based bombers, and the calculated risks we are 
accepting in other important fields in all three services are 
additional factors that I have carefully considered. 

“Therefore, I conclude that it is militarily unsound to au- 
thorize at this time the construction of additional aircraft car- 
riers or to continue expenditures on the U.S.S. United States.” 

In the lengthy presentation that has developed this second 
charge which I am discussing, there has been a continuing un- 
dercurrent and an occasional specific outburst of the insinua- 
tion that those responsible for war planning—the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff—are ignorant as to how a war should be carried on. 

Even if I were not personally involved, I would harbor a 
distaste for such lack of loyalty and for the unfounded in- 
sinuations about men who have earned their way on record 
and accomplishment to positions of grave national responsi- 
bility. 

To date, this Committee’s record has contained complete 
documentation of the record of the Navy witnesses, and I 
would like to read off a brief summary of the records of my 
colleagues to authenticate the background of experience upon 
which they draw when they make a decision. 

Until recently the Joint Chiefs of Staff consisted of Ad- 
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miral Denfeld, General Vandenberg and myself. Since August 
16, General Collins, Chief of Staff of the Army, has been a 
member. General Collins commanded a division in combat on 
Guadalcanal and led his division in the attack on Munda air- 
port, driving the Japs from New Georgia Island. Transferring 
to Europe, he commanded an assault corps on the beaches of 
Normandy, across France and into Germany. His corps usual- 
ly consisted of three or four divisions, but at times as high as 
six divisions, in all cases supported by tactical air. He worked 
intimately with the Navy in planning and executing the assault 
of Utah Beach, as well as working with them in the Pacific. 

General Vandenberg commanded the Ninth Air Force, 
which gave tactical support to the 12th Army Group, the 
largest field command ever to operate in combat under a 
single commander. Both General Vandenberg’s and General 
Collins’s units were in continuous contact with the enemy 
for 11 months in Europe. They have had wide experience in 
many operations, including amphibious assault and with its 
appropriate air and naval support. 

I was not associated with Admiral Denfeld during the war, 
and I am not familiar with his experiences. However, his 
record was made known to you when he testified and un- 
doubtedly it was because of this record that he was appointed 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

I participated in the Tunisia and Sicily and European 
operations. As I stated before, the amphibious operation in 
Sicily and the assault of Normandy were the two largest 
amphibious operations ever conducted. I can assure you that 
these operations were ably supported by the Navy and the 
Air Force, and that the ground soldiers were grateful for 
the heroic work that was done. Our air support in both was 
furnished by land-based aviation. * 

In addition to the personal experiences of the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, we have had the advice and 
counsel of the Joint Staff, composed of approximately equal 
numbers from the three services and made up of some of the 
most capable younger officers that could be detailed to such 
an assignment. The war planning is done by the Joint Staff 
under the strategic guidance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In our deliberation, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have listened 
to long presentations by the members of the Joint Staff and 
by the various staffs of the three services, and always we 
have drawn heavily upon their abilities and their ideas. 

If we have any consideration for the proven abilities of 
men, then I feel that the American people should have no 
fear of misplaced confidence in placing the responsibility for 
security planning, as far as the military are concerned, with 
these men. Any attempt to discredit their deliberations would 
impugn their motivation as well as their integrity. Since the 
Congress of the United States has within its power the ap- 
proval of all such appointments, I do not feel obliged—nor do 
I think it necessary—to enter into any defense of the motiva- 
tions or integrity of any officer so charged—either Navy, 
Army, or Air Force. 

At the same time, I do not plead infallibility of their judg- 
ment or decisions. Nor do I hold that the present agreements 
covering our strategic responsibilities should never be changed. 
I view the situation rather in the same light that Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin held about the Constitution of the United States, and 
the men who wrote it at the conclusion of the convention in 
Philadelphia so long ago. 

I would like to quote from his letter to the President: 

“I confess that I do not entirely approve of this Constitu- 
tion at present, but Sir, I am not sure I shall never approve it, 
for having lived long, I have experienced many instances of 
being obliged, by better information or fuller consideration, 
to change opinions even on important subjects which I once 
thought right, but found to be otherwise. It is therefore that 
the older I grow the more apt I am to doubt my own judg- 
ment of others. Most men indeed . . . think themselves in 
possession of all truth, and that wherever others differ from 
them it is so for error. . . . But though many private persons 
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think highly of their own infallibility . . . , few express it so 
naturally as a certain French lady, who in a little dispute with 
her sister, said, but I meet with nobody but myself that’s 
always in the right... . 

“In these sentiments, Sir, I agree to this Constitution, with 
all its faults, . . . I doubt too whether any other Convention 
we can obtain may be able to make a better Constitution, 
for, when you assemble a number of men, to have the ad- 
vantage of their joint wisdom, you inevitable assemble with 
those men all their prejudices, their passions, their errors of 
opinion, their local interests, and their selfish views. From 
such an assembly can a perfect production be expected? It 
therefore astonishes me, Sir, to find this system approaching 
so near perfection as it does; and I think it will astonish our 
enemies who are waiting with confidence to hear that councils 
are confounded like those of the builders of Babel, and that 
our States are on the point of separation only to meet hereafter 
for the purpose of cutting one another’s throats. Thus I con- 
sent, Sir, to this Constitution because I expect no better and 
because I am not sure that it is not the best... . 

“On the whole, Sir, I cannot help expressing a wish that 
every member of the Convention who may have objections 
to it would with me on this occasion doubt a little of his own 
infallibility and to make manifest our unanimity put his name 
on this instrument. . . .” 

There is a great similarity between Dr. Franklin’s situation 
and my own. And frankly, for the benefit of the whole world, 
both our friends and our enemies, I would like to see some 
retraction of the record of the allegations made; and some 
statement of confidence to these responsible men that might 
serve as a renewed impetus to their continued co-operation 
and unity in approaching the responsibilities that have been 
thrust upon them. 


NAVY’S CAPABILITIES MISUNDERSTOOD 


As a corollary to this discussion of the destruction of the 
offensive power of the Navy, and its ultimate effect on national 
security, is a third charge, an underlying theme that the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff lack in under- 
standing of the Navy's capabilities. 

To the contrary, I believe that the basic strategic concept, 
and the careful consideration given to the offensive power of 
the Navy, and the outstanding qualifications of the members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, all combine to present the fact that 
there has been a complete understanding of the Navy’s ca- 
pabilities. There has been careful consideration of the matters 
brought before the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Navy views, 
like those of the Army and the Air Force, have always been 
given the most careful consideration, before our reeommenda- 
tions were made to the Secretary of Defense and the President. 

Closely related to the charges that the Navy’s capabilities 
are not understood by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is the corollary 
charge that the fleet Marine forces are being reduced toward 
their ultimate destruction. This is occurring, according to 
Marine witnesses, because the Marine Corps is not adequately 
represented on the Joint Chiefs of Staff level, or the “little 
Chiefs” level, or in the planning staff. 

As we all know, the Marine Corps is under the Department 
of the Navy, and they are represented by their superior 
headquarters, by the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief 
of Naval Operations. And any improper representation is a 
problem to be resolved within the Department. 

The Joint Staff, which is responsible for the war planning, 
consists approximately of equal numbers from each of the 
three services, and the policy has been to date that one sixth 
of the officers from the Navy shall be Marines. This was the 
ratio of Marine officer strength to the total Navy officer 
strength at the time the policy was put into effect. The 
director of the Joint Staff has followed this policy. Today, 
there are 102 officers in the Joint Staff; 32 of them from the 
Department of the Navy, and six of these are Marine officers. 
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One Marine officer is in the Office of the Director of the 
Joint Staff; two are on the Joint Strategic Planning Group, 
two are on the Joint Logistical Planning Group; and one jg 
on the Joint Intelligence Group. 

Further, whenever the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider any 
problems particular to their field, Marine officers are wel. 
come to make their presentations as part of the Navy presenta. 
tion. 

And whenever a matter comes up that requires the advice 
and opinion of the Commandant of the Marine Corps, we 
would welcome an opportunity to hear him, as long as the 
Chief of Naval Operations feels that his appearance there 
will be helpful. 

As long as I am Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
charged with the responsibility of preparing the agenda and 
guiding the meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the door will 
always be open—both to my own office and in the Joint Chiefs’ 
conferences—for the proper presentation of Marine problems, 
It is my opinion that we are observing both the spirit and the 
letter of the law of Section 206 of the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended this year and providing Marine Corps 
representation. The membership of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is 
stated by law and it is so constituted. 

Within the roles and missions prescribed for the U.S. 
Marine Corps by the National Security Act, the Marines can 
rest assured, as far as the Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned, 
of their future. I believe that quotations from my previous 
testimony, as well as any general remarks today, will indicate 
to you that Navy bases, Air Force bases, and bases to project 
the Army in war are of primary consideration of our planning, 
and will continue to be. 

As far as a recommended plan for the abolition of the Marine 
Corps is concerned, let me point out that any such plan would 
have to be approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and submitted 
to Congress. No legal authority for any such procedures is 
provided, I only point out again that all of the services have 
been reduced materially. 

And if a decreasing budget is to be anticipated, the priorities 
of preparedness will make our reduction even more difficult. 
As long as we are charged with the preparation of a joint 
budget presentation for the maximum efficiency of our forces 
at the least expense, we can only rely on our experience and 
best judgment as to where the calculated risk can best be 
carried. The Marine Corps and its fleet Marine forces are a 
part of the Navy, and the presentation of the budget is a re- 
sponsibility of that Department. 

No one expects the Secretary of Defense to be an arbiter 
of technical differences. But it is expected that he will exercise, 
as the final authority with the President, the will of the people 
for civilian control of our armed forces. When this authority 
is disputed, it is open rebellion against the civilian control. 

There is another consideration that first prompted the re- 
opening of this investigation, and since has been given close 
examination, especially as expressed by some of the keen 
questions on the part of the Committee members. I speak of 
the Navy’s low morale. 

Now I hesitate to take part in a discussion of something 
which, above all others, should certainly be a problem for the 
Navy, and its leadership, to solve. But if you will permit, I 
would like to draw upon some of my experience and perhaps 
offer some guidance in licking this problem. After all, morale 
is an important, and ultimately the determining factor of the 
success of the Navy’s capability. I have only two comments to 
make. 

One is that the Army might have had a similar basis for a 
downward trend in morale if budget allocations and the re- 
duction in the size of forces were to be the yardsticks. 

As a matter of fact, last January when public thinking 
seemed to have accepted the idea that the Air Force might 
soon become “the only service,” there was such a danger in 
the Army. 

But instead of sitting idly by, I took active steps to reassure 
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he Army, and started on February 4 on a continued program 
if education, through public speeches to the Army and the 

ple, that there were roles for all three services, and that 
we had need for qualified men now, and in the future. 

The word morale was never mentioned, but we built our 
fogram of encouragement on a proper evaluation and ex- 
planation of why strategic bombing was getting an emphasis, 
nd on the need for long-range military plans. Wherever 
possible I tried to assure the Army in advance that the case 
had been carefully considered and that their leaders were 
yorking for the best interests of the country while providing 
for the continued improvement of the Army as an important 
at of national defense. 

The United States Navy, with a long record of courage 
ad daring and accomplishment, should have no lack of 
morale. It would seem, however, that Navy leaders have lost 
sight of the fact that men, not machines, win wars and protect 
the peace. Senior officers decrying the low morale of their 
forces evidently do not realize that the esprit of the men 
is but a mirror of their confidence in their leadership. 

Confidence in leaders is an accepted ingredient of organiza- 
tional esprit. However, dissension among top command, like 
asingle drop of poison in wine, can destroy all partakers. 

There is another discouraging factor of unrest that merits 
comment. In an objective campaign for public attention, over- 
zealous enthusiasts stepped to the forefront as self-appointed 
martyrs, impugning the integrity of senior officers in other 
branches of the service. With no malice, I would like to offer 
ome impartial advice to all aspiring martyrs: To be successful 
ina sacrifice, he must be 100 per cent right; to be respected, 
amartyr must be completely unselfish in thought and motiva- 
tion; his sacrifice must be for the good of the entire nation. 
Under such requirements, I see few opportunities for martyrs 
inthis defense controversy today. 

If there were any indication that the Navy will not have an 
important role in the future defense of this country, there 
would be sufficient cause for alarm and dissension. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The Navy’s problems in future 
warfare could be insurmountable. Twice before in the history 
of our nation, submarines from the other side of the Atlantic 
have all but won a war before a telling shot could be fired. 
Every indication today is that an improved, more stealthy, 
more silent and more terrible submarine might face us in case 
of another war. Antisubmarine warfare is a grave concern for 
our Navy and merits their utmost efforts. The Navy’s hunter- 
killer technique, where several ships, including submarines, 
destroyers, cruisers and aircraft carriers team up to hunt down 
and sink enemy submarines, is to date their best offensive 
method. And here naval air, reaching out from the hunter- 
killer task force, has a role of tremendous national importance. 

However, many naval airmen feel that they are not appre- 
ciated in antisubmarine warfare and in carrying out this tech- 
nique. Consequently, it is not surprising that they seek other 
roles for their talents. 

This entire problem of low morale, dissension with the as- 
signed roles and missions, and this criticism of the operation 
of the other services, is significant in the final conclusion that 
lhave drawn. That is, that many in the Navy are completely 
against unity of command and planning as established in the 
laws passed by the Congress of the United States. 

Despite protestations to the contrary, I believe that the 
Navy has opposed unification from the beginning, and they 
have not in spirit as well as deed accepted it completely to 
date. As a policy, yes, but as the final and authoritative ve- 
hicle for planning our collective defense, no. 

This entire investigation, emphasizing the Navy’s demand 
for more autonomy of decision and action than demanded by 
either the Army or the Air Force, is witness to this conclusion. 

And I believe that this is a most serious matter—one which 
must be resolved if this organization is to be allowed to pro- 
ceed effectively. 

While the whole world relies upon the leadership of the 
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United States as they face a common enemy, Americans at 
home are offered a spectacle of dissension within our own 
Department of Defense. 

My philosophy, simply stated, is this: Each service is to 
national defense what each individual is to the service he 
represents, 

The armed forces’ existence as a respected and integral 
part of the nation, our happiness as members of the armed 
forces, and our morale as protectors of the nation depend 
on this devotion of individuals to one center. 

The decision for unification under a civilian leader was 
made in 1947 and reaffirmed only two months ago. Under 
this organization, many agreements have been reached, and 
decisions made, which the Commander in Chief has approved. 

Our services belong to the people. They have decided we 
will have unification. They have decided we will have civilian 
control of the armed forces. In this, I heartily agree. 

Unwavering acceptance on the part of all leaders will 
strengthen the will, the spirit, and the morale of all members 
of the armed forces, and, consequently, make stronger our 
entire national defense. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, I must apologize for the length of this state- 
ment and for taking up more time, and discussing these sub- 
jects in more detail, than might seem necessary. But I am 
firmly convinced that this investigation, coming at a time 
like this in international affairs, is one of the most important 
actions of Congress in its long history. 

These proceedings have been indicative of nothing so much 
as the fact that there has been something seriously wrong 
within our defense establishment. I believe, however, that 
with patience, understanding and co-operation this wrong can 
be corrected. 

I hope that these remarks have left the deep and lasting im- 
pression that I firmly believe in a strong Navy and in the need 
for a naval air arm and a fleet Marine force within that Navy. 
I hope that my criticism of the charges and my discussion of 
these charges have been constructive and completely lacking 
in any bitterness. I would like to assure the Committee, and 
the people of the United States, that as long as I have been a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and as long as my mem- 
bership continues, every decision in which I have participated 
was and will be made without bias toward any service or any 
persons, to the best of my judgment, drawing upon my entire 
experience in long years of service of this country. 

We Americans want peace, for ourselves and for the rest 
of the world. We Americans in the Department of Defense 
mean to build that peace, and defend it if necessary. 

Within the Department of Defense, we must pledge our- 
selves to work together. Each of our three services has much 
to offer the other two, and each has much to learn. I believe 
that time and increased education will enlarge the perspective 
of sincere and honest men in all the services, and quell any 
fears that lead to such grave misunderstandings. 

Too much has been spread on the record, but now that it 
has, I hope that all of us, including the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, learn the lesson to be gained from this hearing. 

There is a Sunday afternoon within the memory of all of us 
when this country was without the means of striking back from 
a devastating blow. Nothing stood between us and fiendish foe 
but an entirely inadequate Air Force, a mere handful of Regu- 
lar soldiers plus a few civilian components called into federal 
service a year before, and the remnants of what we had con- 
sidered to be a powerful Navy. 

Never again should this nation face such a catastrophe. 

Nor must we allow those friendly nations relying upon us 
for support to place their confidence in vain. 

Americans must never forget the lessons we learned on that 
Sunday afternoon. 

We would have welcomed then the power to strike back in 
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retaliation. Had we been capable of retaliating in kind, we 
could have saved the lives of many American youth. It would 
have made no difference to us then which of the armed forces 
was capable of carrying out this job. 

Probably complete understanding, co-operation and trust 
could have avoided that fatal day. But it, and the subsequent 
lessons we learned, day by day, until September, 1945, 
should have taught all military men that our military forces 
are one team—in the game to win regardless of who carries 
the ball. This is no time for “fancy Dans” who won't hit the 
line with all they have on every play, unless they can call 
the signals. Each player on this team—whether he shines in 
the spotlight of the backfield or eats dirt in the line—must be 
an all-American. 

I believe that the public hearing of the grievances of a 
few officers who will not accept the decisions of the authori- 
ties established by law, and charges as to our poor state of 
preparedness, have done infinite harm to our national defense, 
our position of leadership in world affairs, the position of our 
national policy, and the confidence of the people in their 
Government. 

In my opinion, the armed forces all have a very big and 
very important job to do, and we should get on with it. 


POSITION ON SUPERCARRIER 


(In a second appearance before the Committee, General 
Bradley made the following statement.) 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 
I have asked to reappear here this afternoon because I 





believe that one statement which I made yesterday may haye 
created a false impression. In my testimony as to an apparen 
change in my position on the flush-deck carrier, I stated tha 
this matter had not come up before the Joint Chiefs of Stag 
until April, 1949. By that I meant that it had not come up 
for a formal decision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff prior to tha 
time. As I stated yesterday, I had been given to under. 
stand throughout previous informal discussions that the 
matter had already been approved by the Secretary of De. 
fense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the President, before 
submission to the Congress. I should have made it plain 
however, that my statement pertained to a formal decision 
because the matter was, of course, discussed informally 
at various meetings, particularly in connection with role 
and missions. 

Specifically, I find that the matter was discussed on May 
26, 1948, and the memorandum to the Secretary of Defense 
reporting the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff at their meeting 
on 26 May, would seem to indicate that I went along with the 
construction of the heavy carrier as a prototype. Again, let 
me state that this apparent agreement by me at that time was 
based upon my understanding that it had been approved by 
those in authority and I accepted it as a “fait accompli” 
Therefore, I was merely noting, in effect, a decision that had 
already been made by higher authority. I did not offer 
opposition to it until I found, in April, 1949, that the matter 
was then open for formal decision. 

Apparently, Admiral Denfeld and I interpreted these dis. 
cussions differently. Our differences of opinion seem to stem 
from our different interpretations. 


STATEMENT BY GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. ARMY 


Mr. VINSON, MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

It is always an honor and a pleasure to testify before this 
distinguished Committee. 

As you know, I have just been recalled from an inspection 
visit to our troops in the Far East in order to appear before 
you. While in Japan, I conferred with General MacArthur. He 
assured me that unification is working well in his theater and 
that he is squarely behind Secretary of Defense Johnson in 
his efforts to carry out the unification law. 

In the short time that I have been back, I have studied 
much of the testimony of the witnesses who have preceded 
me, but it has not been possible to read it all or to prepare 
a polished statement to submit to you. However, what I will 
say is based both on the record and on my personal observa- 
tions and experience after some 32 years of commissioned 
service. 

First, I want to dispel any notion that may have arisen 
during these hearings that the Army is pro-Air Force and 
anti-Navy. Nothing is further from the truth. We are pro- 
Air Force and pro-Navy, because the Army is dependent to 
a large degree on both of these great services in playing its 
own role in defense of our nation, just as each of them, in turn, 
is dependent upon the Army. While I have always held that 
one of the major lessons to be learned from the past war is 
the tremendous importance of air power, I think there is an 
even greater lesson and that is this: that no single service 
can achieve victory alone. This can be done only by a team 
of Army, Navy and Air Force working together under unified 
direction and control. 

The strength and composition of the security team must be 
so designed as to assure that the cost of our military forces 
is accommodated to the domestic economy. Certainly, if there 
is any single factor today which would deter a nation seeking 
world domination, it would be the great industrial capacity 
of this country rather than its armed might. But this indus- 
trial capacity is dependent upon a sound economy, which 
must not be thrown out of balance by excessive costs for mili- 
tary preparations. 
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For these reasons, then, the Army has consistently cham- 
pioned true unification. Even though we knew that we would 
have much less to say about our own affairs under such a sys- 
tem, we were in favor of this partial relinquishment of ow 
autonomy because we felt that only by integrating direction 
of the armed forces could an efficient team of land, sea and 
air provide maximum security at minimum cost. 


UNIFICATION AND THE ARMY 


Unification has brought about many significant changes in 
the structure of the Army. 

First of all, the Army acceded to the independence of the 
Air Force. This involved two things: first, the surrender of 
tactical aircraft designed primarily for close support of ground 
operations, and second, the loss from immediate Army control 
of the air transports required to move our air-borne divisions. 
We did this with our eyes open on the theory that we were 
part of the team for national security, and that when we 
needed tactical air support or transport for air-borne oper 
tions, the Air Force member of the team would be prepared 
and willing to supply our needs. 

Similarly, only recently, on the suggestion of the Army, and 
with the approval of the Joint Chiefs, the water transport sys 
tem of the Army was transferred to the Navy. We initiated 
this latter move in the interest of economy because the 
Navy was already operating its own transport system, be- 
cause in wartime the Navy has to convoy all shipping, is 
responsible for guarding the sea lanes, and must therefore 
control all movement by sea. We are confident that the 
Navy will furnish the Army effective and economic water 
transport service. 

I can assure you that the Army’s acquiescence in relinguish- 
ing tactical air was not arrived at idly or without doubts and 
misgivings in some quarters. General Eisenhower, Gener 
Bradley and I had much to do with supporting this move, be 
cause we had all seen in action the great flexibility of tactical 
air forces. 
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INVASION EXPERIENCE 


I had the privilege of commanding the Seventh Corps of 
the First Army in the Normandy invasion. This Corps pro- 
weded through the capture of Cherbourg, to the breakout in 
Normandy, and to the meeting with the Russians on the Elbe. 
During this period, the divisions in my Corps were given daily 
dose support by the Ninth Air Force, commanded by General 
Vandenburg, present Chief of Staff of the Air Force. However, 
there were times when there was a lull in our actions, or 
when a great strike of strategic air was being directed on the 
heart of Germany. On those occasions, our quota of air sup- 

rt was sometimes reduced or even eliminated, while the 
ame planes then took off to shepherd the long-range bombers 
across the remainder of France into Germany. However, these 
planes would then be returned promptly to Army support 
missions. 

In this manner, with one group of tactical air, we were able 
both to support the ground forces and to assist in the safe 
conduct of our strategic bombers in their missions of destruc- 
tion and isolation of the battlefields. 

Had the Army insisted upon retaining its own tactical air 
am solely for close support missions, an inevitable duplication 
of costly requirements paralleling the Air Force’s would have 
followed. The Army, therefore, willingly agreed to the trans- 
fer to a Department of the Air Force of tactical air along with 
air transports. We were confident that when we needed it, the 
Air Force would make these two services available to us. 

On the question of tactical air support of the Army, there 
has been serious criticism leveled at both ourselves and the 
Air Force. Some say that the Air Force isn’t ready to support 
the Army, that the number of groups is insufficient. For the 
gound support of the Normandy invasion, the Ninth Air 
Force alone had 46 groups under its control. Of course, we 
would like to see the Air Force provide more air groups for 
direct ground support. Under the 48-group plan, 28 groups 
could be so utilized. Under the 58-group plan, which Con- 
gress acted upon favorably recently, 38 could be so utilized. 
Isthe Air Force co-operating? My answer to that is definitely 
‘yes.” I am confident that we will get the fullest co-operation. 

We are likewise confident that the Navy will provide ade- 
quately amphibious equipment for landing operations in 
which Army divisions may participate, as was the case in 
North Africa, Sicily, Italy, Normandy and Southern France. 


EFFECTS OF ECONOMY 


Since the passage of the National Security Act, we have 
been going through the initial growing pains in developing 
sund processes of integrating the armed forces under the 
budget ceilings that the country can reasonably be expected 
to afford for its military security. Throughout this period. the 
Amy has given honest and loyal support to the Unification 
Act. We have recognized that economies are essential, that 
centralized civilian control must prevail, and that we in the 
Amy must be ready to adjust our honest convictions as to 
what we feel we need with what the nation can afford and 
with what best fits into the over-all strategic picture. 

One who did not know the whole story might well gather 
fom the testimony presented thus far in this inquiry that, since 
the passage of the Unification Act only the Navy, including 
the Marine Corps, has received cuts in the strength of its com- 
bat units. This is far from the fact. 

We ended the war with 89 combat divisions, of which all 
but one actually saw action. Six months later, we were down 
to 43. Now we are down to 10. We have also had to operate 
mn limited funds for antiaircraft, and for research and de- 
velopment, particularly in the guided-missiles field, as well as 
in the procurement of new and modern equipment. 

Only day before yesterday, en-route from Japan, I stopped 
at the Army’s Detroit tank arsenal for a few hours and saw 
our proposed changes in tank design. These plans are splen- 
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did and show that we have the know-how. Only one element is 
lacking—the money. However, even if the funds were made 
available tomorrow, it would still be two years before new 
and improved tanks would be in production. 

We have taken all these reductions in stride and without 
complaint. 


FUTURE OF THE MARINE CORPS 


I regret very much that it should be necessary for me to 
refer to charges made against the Army General Staff by my 
good friend, General Cates. Unfortunately, however, he ap- 
pears to believe that there is some sinister plan on the part 
of the Army seriously to curtail the combat effectiveness of 
the Marine Corps. I was fortunate to have had considerable 
experience with the Marine Corps during the war. I respect 
150 years of proud tradition behind this fine Corps. I have 
great admiration for General Cates personally. My answers 
to his charges are made in a co-operative spirit in the hope 
that I may be able to correct a series of unfortunate mis- 
uriderstandings. 

General Cates believes that the Army General Staff wants 
to limit Marine Corps units in size to the regiment and to re- 
duce the Corps itself to from 50,000 to 60,000 men. Neither 
of these allegations is correct. In the short time I have been 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I have supported the 
present organizational structure of the Marine Corps when- 
ever that matter has risen in connection with war planning 
activities. 

It is sure that in April, 1946, General Eisenhower, then 
Chief of Staff of the Army, submitted a memorandum to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff proposing that Marine units be limited 
in size to the equivalent of the regiment, and a Marine Corps 
strength of 50,600 to 60,000 men. Those proposals were not 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I have never heard 
anything more about it. 

In 1947, when testifying before the House Armed Services 
Committee on the National Security Act, General Eisenhower 
told why he made that recommendation. He said: 

“T arrived at a figure of fifty to sixty thousand as _ post- 
war peacetime strength for the Marine Corps by multiplying 
their prewar strength of 18,000 by three. I did this because 
I felt that all military establishments, with the exception of 
the Air Force, which was practically nonexistent in the pre- 
war establishment, should be expanded threefold as a basis 
for a postwar establishment.” 

There has been a considerable amount of talk about the 
so-called “Collins Plan.” Insinuations have been made that 
this plan is part of the over-all plot to eliminate, or drastically 
reduce, the effectiveness of both the Marine Corps and the 
Heet air arm. I should like to clarify the record on this point. 

In 1945, the President designated the War Department to 
monitor the development of a unification plan for submission 
to Congress. I was named as the spokesman of the Depart- 
ment in presenting such a plan, which had been developed 
by a joint group over a period of more than a year. It was 
in no sense the product of one individual. 

I have placed before each of you a photostat of page 156 
of the record of the hearings on unification of Oct. 30, 1945, 
before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. On this 
photostat you will see a copy of the chart that outlined the 
plan as proposed by the War Department. It should be em- 
phasized that this plan was intended merely as a vehicle to 
initiate a study by the Senate Committee of the problem of 
unification. 

I would like to invite your attention particularly to the three 
blocks on the chart that indicate the composition of the forces 
to be provided: the United States Air Force, the United States 
Army, and the United States Navy. Under the Navy, you will 
note that there is indicated the United States Fleet, including 
the fleet air arm, and then the Marine Corps and Navy 
service forces. Furthermore, I’ve reviewed my testimony and 
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find that six times during the hearing, I reiterated that there 
was no intention to eliminate the Marine Corps, or to eliminate 
the fleet air arm, or to transfer the latter to the Air Force. 
I would like to quote you one of the statements that I made 
at that time. 

“The proposed integration of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments will still retain the Air, Army and Navy (the latter with 
its fleet air arm and Marine Corps), each with a maximum 
autonomy consistent with military efficiency and necessary 
economy.” 


THE KEY WEST AGREEMENT 


It has been alleged during this hearing, and widely re- 
ported as a result, that the Army General Staff is attempting 
to usurp the functions of the Marine Corps in the field of 
amphibious operations. I should like to outline for you the 
action taken by the Army that may have caused that erroneous 
impression. 

As you know, the National Security Act prescribes responsi- 
bilities for each of the three services. For the Army and the 
Air Force, these are stated in broad general terms; for the 
Navy they are outlined in greater detail. 

After passage of the National Security Act, it was con- 
sidered necessary that a more detailed statement should be 
prepared by the services themselves as a basis for planning. 
Accordingly, the Secretary ef Defense and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff met at Key West in March, 1948, and drew up a state- 
ment of “functions of the Armed Forces and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff’—more commonly referred to as the Key West Agree- 
ment, or the “Functions Paper.” 

The “Functions Paper” represents an agreement among the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. It was later approved by the President 
and promulgated by the Secretary of Defense. It was rec- 
ognized that this document should be revised from time to 
time as experience might indicate. The provision for modi- 
fication is a wise one, for you will agree, I am sure, that it 
would be most difficult for anyone to predict the changes 
which are likely to develop in the art of warfare as a result 
of new weapons, techniques and scientific progress. 

About a year ago, the Joint Chiefs of Staff set up several 
joint committees, consisting of equal numbers of representa- 
tives from all three services, to develop joint doctrines and 
procedures, 

I think it is appropriate at this point to tell you that, in 
general, Army members on joint committees are not instructed 
as to the line of action they should follow in committee 
meetings. I should like to read an extract from a memorandum 
signed by Secretary Gray on Sept. 16, 1949, addressed to 
Army members of joint boards and joint committees. 

“It is a basic premise that the Army is an essential and 
inseparable part of the defense team and that we must con- 
tribute unselfishly all we can toward the success of that team. 
It follows that each proposal or problem must be considered 
in terms of national security as a whole, and must not be 
affected by partisanship or special interests. On the other 
hand, it follows with equal logic that no Army representative 
is under obligation to accept a proposal merely because it is 
advanced in the name of unity or co-operation since it is 
manifestly the substance, not the name it bears, which de- 
termines its merit. 

“Every Army representative naturally will be expected to 
know and to express fully the Army implications of proposals 
or problems and to synthesize these with the corresponding 
expressions of the other services in the process of arriving at 
an over-all solution. It is the duty of each to exercise his own 
judgment on the basis of the facts and in the best interests 
of national security aside from all other considerations.” 

After considerable study, Army members of the committee 
we were discussing came to the conclusion that certain 
changes were desirable in the “Functions Paper.” Some of 
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the proposed changes were editorial; others were Changes 
in substance. One of the changes which the Army member 
recommended provided for the establishment of four 

of joint centers, namely: Airborne, Air Tactical Support, Air 
Defense, and Amphibious, under the Joint Chiets of Stag 
These would be charged with the development of join 
doctrines, tactics and techniques, joint training, and join, 
testing of equipment. 

When the Army proposal for the changes in the “Functions 
Paper” was considered by one of the senior joint committees 
it was rejected by the Navy and Air Force members, One 
member thought that it involved a transfer of responsibilities 
which were prescribed in the National Security Act. Another 
member objected to the proposal because he felt it violated the 
principle of primary responsibility. 

I regret that some of our Marine friends have misinter. 
preted this proposal as an attempt on the part of the Army 
to deprive the Marine Corps of responsibilities in the am. 
phibious field. That was not, and is not, our intention. Oy 
main object in making the joint-center recommendation was 
to facilitate joint work in air-borne operations. It is my per 
sonal conviction that significant developments are possible in 
this type of operation. It was a natural sequence that the joint. 
center idea should include the other three installations I haye 
already named. Incidentally, our proposal envisaged that the 
Chief of Naval Operations would be designated as executive 
agent for the Joint Amphibious Center. Presumably he in tum 
would designate the Commandant of the Marine Corps to as. 
sume that responsibility. 

Whether we were right or wrong in making our proposal, 
the fact is that it was not accepted by the Navy and Air men- 
bers of the appropriate committee. The subject will now be 
considered in due course by the operations deputies— Admiral 
Struble, General Norstad, and General Gruenther. It wil 
then be studied by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If the Navy and 
Air Force still do not favor the suggested changes in the 
“Functions Paper,” it will be up to me, as Chief of Staff of the 
Army, to decide whether or not I desire to have the matter 
presented to the Secretary of Defense. Even he will not have 
the final decision, however, since it has been made clear that 
changes in roles and missions must have the approval of the 
President. Surely this process is not a hasty one. I believe it 
provides ample insurance that the will of Congress will not 
be thwarted. ; 

Because it is most important that air-borne and tactical 
air-support activities should progress at full speed, we have 
made arrangements with the Air Force, pending final resolv- 
tion of this issue, whereby appropriate personnel from both 
the Air Force and the Army will be assembled at Fort Bragg, 
N.C., the home of our 82d Airborne Division, to work ful 
time not only in training, but also in the development 0 
tactical doctrine of air-borne and close-support operations, 3 
well as the development of proper equipment. 

Again I desire to stress the fact that the suggested revision 
are not part of a plot by the Army General Staff to deny 
the Marine Corps its “right to fight.” I believe that the sug 
gested revisions have considerable merit, and that they would 
contribute materially toward welding the services into a mor 
effective team. We will argue our case, however, within th 
established procedures in the Joint Chiefs of Staff and De 
partment of Defense organizations, and, of course, will abide 
by any decision that is reached. 


READINESS FOR EMERGENCIES 


It is with utmost reluctance that I am compelled further ti 
refer to certain other statements made in testimony befor 
this Committee. It was asserted that the Marine Corps cot; 
stitutes “the nation’s only emergency force in readiness.” Tl 
establish this point, General Cates testified that, 

“Let us not forget that in World War II, troops from tl 
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fleet Marine force occupied Iceland because no others were 
prepared to move and later defeated the Japanese at Guadal- 
canal at a time when Army divisions, although present in the 
Pacific, were not ready to undertake an offensive mission. 
The fleet Marines forces as elements of the balanced fleet 
were ready for these emergencies.” 

First, with reference to Iceland: On July 1, 1941, before 
Pearl Harbor, the Icelandic Prime Minister requested that 
the United States station an Army garrison in Iceland. This 
request came at a time when selectees had entered Army 
units. As you will remember, the law then prohibited the 
sending of selectees and Reserve officers outside the conti- 
nental United States except in an emergency declared by 
Congress—a law which did not apply to the Marines—so 
Marines were sent until the Army units could replace their 
restricted personnel with Regular Army troops. One month 
later, our Army units arrived in Iceland. 

Second, as to Guadalcanal: I happen to know something 
about that personally, because I was in Hawaii at the time, 
commanding the 25th Infantry Division of the Hawaiian 
defense forces. Since the Navy was the executive agent of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the Pacific, the allocation of units 
was the prerogative of the naval commander there. If it had 
been desired to send an Army division to assault Guadalcanal, 
I can assure you that my division was fully prepared. 

After the First Marine Division had gone into Guadalcanal 
and had secured Henderson Field, the Japanese reinforced 
the island and attacked the Marine position. It was then 
necessary to reinforce the Marines with elements of the 
Army’s Americal Division, which was then being assembled 
on New Caledonia. The 164th Infantry of the Americal Divi- 
sion, under the command of now General Bryant Moore, 
participated in the defense of Henderson Field, and won a 
Marine decoration. 

About this time, it became evident that the First Marine 
Division would have to be withdrawn. My division had left 
Hawaii and was then en route to Australia. We were turned 
in at New Caledonia for 48 hours, after which we proceeded 
to Guadalcanal, where we relieved the First Marine Division. 

We jumped off with part of the Second Marine Division and 
part of the Americal Division (the Army’s 25th Division mak- 
ing the principal attack.) In repeated operations, the Japa- 
nese were driven off the island with heavy losses. 

As for the state of readiness of Army troops today, let me 
remind you that if we should have a war, the first troops 
that would be hit—as was the case in the Philippines at the 
initiation of World War Il—would probably be army troops. 
We have in Europe forces in three areas that would be im- 
mediately under the gun—in Germany, in Austria, and in 
Trieste. I inspected these troops within the last several months, 
and I will guarantee that they are ready today. 


Furthermore, the Army’s troops in Japan and Okinawa con- 
stitute our farthermost outpost should an emergency occur in 
that area. 

I have just returned from an inspection of these troops. I 
can assure you that their training is progressing in excellent 
fashion, and they are ready to take on any aggressor. As for 
the Army’s readiness here at home, thanks to the wisdom of 
Congress, we have been able to re-establish a mobile striking 
force—of two air-borne, two infantry, and one armored divi- 
sion. Although it is true that all are not up to strength, I wit- 
nessed a demonstration for the President at Fort Bragg 
two weeks ago and I will guarantee you that the 82nd Air- 
borne Division is ready to fight anywhere, at any time, 
right now. 

It is my earnest wish that no one misunderstand or misin- 
terpret what I have said today with reference to the testimony 
of General Cates. I repeat that my only purpose has been to 
set the record straight. This I have done in the profound hope 
that the subject can be closed and that the unity of purpose 
we share with all elements of the armed services can be served 
in harmony and teamwork. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF SERVICES 


I am deeply sensible of the critical responsibilities which 
my colleagues and I share as members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The sacred duty we owe to serve the cause of national 
security demands the highest order of objective judgment, 
judgments which will provide a balanced resolution of needs 
measured by what our nation can afford—not by what any one 
of the services may earnestly believe, it must have. These dif- 
ficult tasks manifestly require more than an exchange of 
service viewpoints, more than mere co-operation. They re- 
quire mutual trust, confidence, wisdom, and the broadest un- 
derstanding. I pledge myself and the Army as a whole to the 
continuing effort required of us to achieve these ends in the 
national interest. 

Gentlemen, my primary purpose has been to assure you 
that the Army, and I as its Chief of Staff, wholeheartedly sup- 
port both the spirit and intent of the Congress in establishing 
unification. We have no slightest purpose to impose the Army’s 
will upon a sister service. To the contrary, we are keenly 
sensitive to the interdependence of effective land, sea and air 
power. If either the Navy or the Air Force were rendered im- 
potent, the Army would be unable to fulfill its vital role. 
Within this framework of interdependence, the capabilities 
and readiness of each service measure largely the capabilities 
and readiness of the others. 

And thus it is that I say to you gentlemen, “What is good 
for the nation is good for the armed forces—the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force.” 


STATEMENT BY LOUIS A. JOHNSON, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

I want to express my appreciation to you for giving me this 
opportunity to testify today. I asked to be permitted to ap- 
pear as a witness before your Committee when it became 
apparent that the basic problem to which you were address- 
ing your attention was the subject of unification of the armed 
forces. 

My own recent connection with the Department of De- 
fense, of course, goes back only six months. The controversy 
over unification, which is the central theme of your hearings, 
goes back over a period of years. I cannot speak with per- 
sonal familiarity, therefore, of all of the chapters of this con- 
troversy, but I should like to review them briefly in the in- 
terest of furnishing a certain degree of perspective for the 
remainder of my remarks. 

The National Security Act—the Unification Act—was passed 
by Congress in 1947. Before it was passed, it was subjected to 
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months of the most intense scrutiny by congressional com- 
mittees which heard scores of expert witnesses—military and 
civilian—and took thousands of pages of testimony. During all 
these months, the press reported the testimony in committee 
and the subsequent debates on the floor of Congtess. Editors 
and writers on military subjects lined up on both sides of the 
question, and pointed out the advantages, or disadvantages, 
depending on the point of view, which might be expected to 
fiow from unification. Rarely in the history of the country has 
a piece of legislation received the attention that the National 
Security Act received during its legislative journey. More 
recently, and to a somewhat lesser degree, the amend- 
ments to the National Security Act—enacted two months 
ago—benefited from the same relentless exposure to the 
democratic process. 

Before the 1947 Act was passed, detailed studies of the sub- 
ject were conducted, over a period of several years. These 
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studies included the work of the Woodrum Committee of this 
House, the work of a special committee of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the work of a group appointed by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Since the 1947 Act was passed, we have had the benefit of 
Secretary Forrestal’s experience in administering the Act, to- 
gether with the report of the Hoover Commission and its task 
force. In short, unification has been under constant public dis- 
cussion for over five years. 

Tradition, opposing interests, and fear of loss of identity 
have all played a part in the turmoil on the subject of unifica- 
tion, and in the operation of the unified military establishment 
since you first established it in 1947. The present controversy, 
in my opinion, is a continued adherence to the above-men- 
tioned considerations. It differs from earlier resistance to unifi- 
cation, however, in this important respect: by action of two 
successive Congresses, unification is now the law of the land. 

The issues before you would present serious questions under 
any circumstances. They are doubly serious when they apply 
to a military organization, where maintenance of a sense of dis- 
cipline may ultimately spell the difference between national 
survival and national disaster. 

In my opinion, the organizational structure which the Con- 
gress has set up is a good one. It should be allowed to function. 

I believe in, and wholeheartedly support, the form of uni- 
fication which you have enacted into law. I believe in the roles 
and missions of the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and 
the Air Force, as provided in the National Security Act and as 
agreed to and as spelled out in greater detail at the Key West 
and Newport Conferences. 

There exists in our present strategic concept of national de- 
fense an essential and honorable role for each of the armed 
forces, For security is a co-operative venture to be gained with 
co-operative effort. Obviously, a lack of co-operation by any 
one of the services could jeopardize both national security and 
effective unification. National security is not a competitive 
enterprise where one service can profit at the expense of an- 
other. It admits of neither pre-eminence nor first emphasis. 
To provide effectively for security, the Department of De- 
fense must adjudge impartially the representations of our 
armed forces in weighing the priorities of their needs. 

It was not intended by Congress, nor is it feasible, for uni- 
fication to be conducted the Navy way or the Army way or the 
Air Force way. The Congress provided for authority, direction 
and control in the Secretary of Defense, in order to insure ap- 
propriate participation of all services in the interest of na- 
tional defense. Successful unification assuredly means that no 
service can control another, but, just as assuredly, successful 
unification means that no service can be wholly independent of 
its sister services. 


RUMORS DENIED 


I believe in the concept of a Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; but I categorically assure you—despite rumors that have 
been circulated to the contrary—that I do not advocate a single 
Chief of Staff. I believe in the concept of a Joint Staff to as- 
sist the Joint Chiefs of Staff; but I categorically assure you— 
despite rumors to the contrary—that I do not advocate impos- 
ing on any service, nor on all of the services, a general-staff 
type of organization. I believe in a Marine Corps trained and 
equipped for amphibious operations; and I categorically as- 
sure you—despite rumors to the contrary—that I do not ad- 
vocate transferring the Marine Corps out of the Navy. 

I have no doubt that the rumors I have just mentioned, with 
respect to my alleged views, have caused concern, particularly 
in the Navy. I think it is just as necessary to expose their falsity 
before this Committee as it was for you to expose—as you did 
—the falsity of the rumors in the anonymous document. 

In the same category, there is a rumor which would dis- 
credit the Department of Defense economy program by 
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charging a lack of good faith in the recent cut of 135,000 
civilian employes. The charge is that the cut was announced 
for pubiicity purposes, but was never really intended, since 
54,000 employes are being rehired. This is incorrect on two 
counts. First, none of the employes are being rehired. Sec. 
ondly, although it is contemplated that approximately 14,000 
civilians—not 54,000—will be employed for the Military As. 
sistance Program, none of them will be on Department of 
Defense pay rolls. They will be paid exclusively from MAP 
funds, and will be hired to do that job only. The rumor of 
rehiring falls into the same category as all the other false 
rumors. 

Next, I would like to refer briefly to the rather obvious 
fact that the strains and stresses upon the national economy 
which we have with us at the present time make it impossible 
for any service to get all that it wants, whether in dollars, 
in man-power strength, or in materiel. Thus, all of us would 
have liked to keep in commission during fiscal 1950 the 11 
large carriers which the Navy had in commission last year, 
but it was impossible for us to do this under the 14.4-billion- 
dollar budget ceiling which considerations of the national 
economy imposed upon us; all of us would have liked for the 
1950 budget to have made provision for a 70-group Air Force, 
but under the 14.4-billion-dollar budget this was impossible; 
the same sort of factor operated also to reduce the size of the 
Army to a figure less than that we would like to see. But in 
considering the impact of the budget ceilings on the indi- 
vidual services, it should be borne in mind that the 1950 
budget—and the 1951 budget as well—is based on an over- 
all plan for the defense of this nation—a plan evolved by the 
best military minds in this or any other country—a plan which 
was evolved and subscribed to by all the members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and General Eisenhower. 

The same sort of factors as those which entered into the 
1950 budget have, of necessity, entered into our thinking with 
respect to the 1951 budget. The Department of Defense 
budget ceiling for 1951 has been set at 13 billion dollars for 
planning purposes. This compares with the 14.4 billion dol- 
lars which was our ceiling, for planning purposes, last year. 
We will have to effect the maximum possible savings within 
the Department of Defense in order to meet the 18-billion- 
dollar figure, and we will also have to make those reductions 
which the Joint Chiefs of Staff feel can best be made with 
the least impact on our military readiness. 

As the Chairman and a number of the members of this 
Committee have pointed out on several occasions, a saving is 
one thing, and a reduction is something else again. Later in this 
statement, I shall discuss both our savings and our reduc- 
tions. In any event, we shall have to make both savings and 
reductions in order to fit within the ceiling of 13 billion dollars. 


BUDGET: 13 BILLION 


I have mentioned the figure of 13 billion dollars as a con- 
trolling figure for planning purposes. I realize that it is highly 
unusual for any such figure to be mentioned, prior to the 
submission of the budget to Congress by the President in 
January of next year. But I have taken this unusual step, with 
the full approval of the President, in order to convey to you 
the dimensions of the problem to which we are addressing 
ourselves, in our effort to maintain a military establishment of 
maximum preparedness at the least possible cost. Obviously, 
we are already making plans to shape the military establish- 
ment we will have during the remainder of fiscal 1959, in 
order that we may enter fiscal 1951 with approximately the 
military establishment we will be able to maintain during that 
year. Some adjustments are therefore necessary in order to 
meet future plans. 

In making these adjustments, we have had to face an un- 
usually thorny problem, because of the fact that Congress, as 
of mid-October, had not enacted our appropriations for the 
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fiscal year beginning July 1. Faced with this situation, and 
also to assist us in carrying out the National Security Act 
amendments of 1949, we set up on August 15, after thorough 
discussion with the departmental Secretaries and the Chiefs 
of Staff in War Council, a Defense Department management 
committee, consisting of one representative from each of the 
three military departments, together with one representative 
from my office. This committee consists of Secretary Gray 
for the Army, Under Secretary Kimball for the Navy, Assist- 
ant Secretary Zuckert for the Air Force, and General Mc- 
Narney for my office. 

This committee, working with officers from the three serv- 
ices, has addressed itself to the preparation of a target pro- 
gram de signed to effect the maximum possible economies and 
designed ‘also to meet the objectives of having our 1950 
activities flow as smoothly as possible into our contem- 
plated 1951 budget. In working on this target program, 
the management committee—and the rest of us, as well 
-have had to realize that no one service can be as strong 
in peacetime as we would like it to be. All services—Army, 
Navy and Air—are much weaker than ideal military ap- 
praisals might call for. However, we have facts to face as 
well as theories. 

The problem of effecting adjustments in the programs of the 
three services is an extremely difficult one, and must, of 
course, be tied in directly with the strategic and logistic plan- 
ning which is the statutory duty of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
You will recall that both the National Security Act of 1947 
and the National Security Act amendments of 1949 provide 
that one of the chief duties of the Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
sists of “preparation of strategic plans and provision for the 
strategic direction of the military forces.” 

It may come as something of a surprise to this Committee, 
in the light of the testimony you heard last week, to be told 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have unanimously agreed on an 
emergency war plan, involving the maximum utilization of 
Army, Navy, Marine and Air Forces. In my letter to your 
Chairman, I suggested that General Eisenhower and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff be given an opportunity to testify before 
your Committee, for I thought it would have been unfortunate 
in the extreme for you to be misinformed as a result of some 
of the things that had been said here. 

Just by way of illustration, several of the earlier witnesses 
made a series of statements with respect to our failure to stage 
tests between the Banshee and the B-36. As a matter of fact 
—and as your Committee records will show, if you will look 
back to the communication I sent to you several months ago— 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, over the signature of their then senior 
member, Admiral Denfeld, recommended unanimously that 
the request of your Committee for a test between the Banshee 
and the B-36 be declined. I would like to incorporate in the 
record of these hearings the communication which I sent to 
you at that time, and I would also like to mention the fact that 
your Committee—quite properly, in my opinion—agreed to 
abide by the unanimous judgment of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff with respect to the tests between the Banshee and 
the B-36. 

I realize, of course, that it is very difficult for you to sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff in all that you have been hear- 
ing. The testimony you have heard has been addressed, in 
the main, to the relative vulnerability or invulnerability of 
the B-36—but the continuous overtone has been an attack on 
the theory and the administration of the Unification law. I 
believe that the testimony you have heard earlier this week 
has restored some perspective to the matter. 

Much of what has recently taken place was very aptly de- 
scribed by this Committee in a statement which your Chair- 
man released to the press the day after I was sworn in, last 
March. You will recall that at that time you said: “The 
Armed Services Committee wants it clearly understood that 
if persons in the armed services or in their employ continue 
to pass statements to the press which are calculated to depre- 
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ciate the activities of a sister service and which, at the same 
time, jeopardize the national security, the Committee will 
step in with a full-scale investigation. We will not tolerate 
the continuance of this practice.” 


‘MISLEADING STATEMENTS’ 


I think the hearings which you are presently conducting 
are of the utmost importance. I am glad that you have con- 
tinued them in order to hear from all qualified witnesses. It 
was most important for you to hear from all qualified wit- 
nesses, because you had in the record, as of last week, many 
misleading statements with respect to the war plans which 
this country would carry out in the unfortunate event that 
we should again be faced with aggression. The war plans 
which the Joint Chiefs of Staff have unanimously evolved 
bear only the slightest resemblance to the erroneous picture 
that was painted by some of your witnesses. 

To the extent that security permits, General Bradley and 
the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have dis- 
cussed with you the situation as it honestly exists. Some of 
the testimony you heard earlier on this point might have 
been amusing, if it were not so tragic. A straw man was built 
for you, by those who would have you believe that we expect 
to win a war by push-button tactics and atomic blitz. To the 
extent that an attempt was made by some witnesses to have 
your Committee believe that our war plans contemplate such 
a sudden victory, I submit that your Committee was misin- 
formed by those witnesses. I do not know of any competent 
military man who thinks that we ,could win a quick and 
easy victory. 

You have been similarly misinformed by witnesses who 
would have you believe that a 2-to-1 “vote” in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff can “decide” any given issue. This concept is a fal- 
lacy, from start to finish. In the first place, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff do not “vote”; neither do they “decide.” Instead, the 
Joint Chiefs “recommend”; and the Secretary of Defense, as 
the representative of the Commander in Chief, and where 
appropriate the President himself, does the “deciding.” In the 
second place, the ultimate decision of the Secretary of De- 
fense or the President is not governed by the fact that two of 
the Chiefs may recommend substantially identical courses of 
action, while a third Chief recommends something quite dif- 
ferent. All that such a difference of opinion means is that the 
issue is one which must be “decided” by someone other than 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

You have also heard a long line of testimony designed to 
prove that the B-36 is vulnerable. To this, I would only say 
that the B-36 is, of course, vulnerable. The bomber that is 
invulnerable does not exist—and I doubt that it ever will. 
Under given conditions, a bomber can always be destroyed. 
This was true of the B-17 at the outset of the war, just as it 
was also true of the B-29 in the latter stages of the war. I do 
not doubt that it is also true of the B-36. 

You have heard from fervent adherents of both the Air 
Force and the Navy. From what you have heard, I believe 
you will agree with me in commending the wisdom of Secre- 
tary Forrestal, who established the Weapons Systems Evalu- 
ation Group for the express purpose of obtaining competent 
and objective professional judgment on a matter where viru- 
lent unilateral attitudes have heretofore been the rule. It is 
our hope, through the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group, to 
bring the capabilities of various weapons and weapons sys- 
tems—including the B-36—out of the area of interservice con- 
troversy and into the area of fact. The arguments which have 
been presented to you, both pro and con, in connection with 
the B-36, are based on such an over-simplification of the prob- 
lems of bombing and bomber interception that it is probably 
true that there is no single statement made by either side 
which cannot be questioned. A comprehensive and detailed 
analysis on which we can place confidence can only come fi- 
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nally from such an agency as the Weapons Systems Evalua- 
tion Group. 

Turning now to the witnesses whom I suggested your 
Committee might find it desirable to call, I would like to 
invite your particular attention to the name of former Presi- 
dent Hoover. I recommended that you hear from him be- 
cause of the fact that the bipartisan Commission which he 
headed made an objective and impartial study of the entire 
sweep of the executive branch of the Government, including 
our organization for national security. Based on this study, 
the Hoover Commission recommended substantially the form 
of organization which you, the Congress, subsequently 
enacted. The essential core of the present organizational 
arrangement which the Congress enacted into law two months 
ago is to be found in the work of the Hoover Commission, in 
the work of the task force of the Hoover Commission, in the 
recommendations which Secretary Forrestal submitted to the 
President and the Congress, in President Truman’s recom- 
mendations to Congress, and in the work of your Committee 
and the Senate Armed Services Committee on the legislation 
that became the National Security Act amendments of 1949. 
I believe Mr. Hoover is.an eminently qualified witness on 
the broad subject of governmental organization, on the vital 
subjects of the national economy and economy in govern- 
ment, and on the particular subject of unification, and I 
greatly appreciate the co-operation you have extended to us 
in asking him to testify before you at these hearings. 


SAVING 1 BILLION A YEAR 


One of the strongest recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission was to the effect that substantial economy could 
be brought about within the military establishment. I have 
been attempting to carry out that recommendation with every 
means at my command, When I testified here, in the course 
of your hearings on the amendments to the Unification Act, 
I stated that within a vear we expected to be effecting savings 
at the rate of 1 billion dollars a year, and, within 18 months, 
we expected to be effecting savings at the rate of one and a 
half billion a year. I am speaking of savings, as distinguished 
from reductions. 

I am convinced that savings of the magnitude I have men- 
tioned are possible; I am also convinced that they must be 
brought about, in the interest of a solvent America and a De- 
partment of Defense that gives the taxpayer an honest return 
for the tax dollar which he invests in national security. Such 
savings can only be brought about by eliminating unnecessary 
personnel, eliminating unnecessary overlaps and duplications, 
and by otherwise curtailing expenditures which—though per- 
haps desirable in some degree—are not sufficiently desirable 
to warrant expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. Inevitably, 
such savings invite loud cries of anguish. Those of you who 
attended a meeting in the Pentagon some time back, when 
we ‘announced the savings that would be accomplished 
through certain civilian personnel cutbacks for the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, heard similar cries of anguish on behalf 
of all three departments. 

I am sure that you also recall the criticism to which I have 
been subjected for my insistence that the Air Force remain 
within the President’s budget this year. Specifically, I have 
testified in behalf of the 48-group Air Force, whereas the 
House of Representatives—and subsequently the Congress— 
voted sufficient funds for 58 groups. 

Any attempt, such as that we are making, to provide no 
more than the money which the national economy can afford 
for purposes of national security, invites criticism and attack. 
I have been attacked for my recommendations with respect 
to the Air Force, at least equally as much as I have been at- 
tacked for my recommendations with respect to the Navy. If 
you should think that the Army has been strangely silent in 
all of this hullabaloo, I can only say to you that the Army 
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also feels strongly that it too needs more funds. The Army 
has made strong representations to me in this regard—and my 
office, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Armed Forces Policy 
Council are always available as forums in which such com. 
plaints may be heard and evaluated, not alone from the Amy, 
but also from the Navy and the Air Force. 

In this connection, I would like to refer briefly to testimony 
you have heard to the effect that “the Navy is not accepted 
in full partnership in the national defense structure.” I should 
also like to mention the claim you have heard that the Navy 
does not have “adequate and appropriate representation in 
key positions within the Department of Defense.” 

What are the facts? 

In my office and the related boards and agencies, the Navy 
has, if anything, more than its share of key positions. Rear 
Admiral Arthur Davis is the director of the Joint Staff of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; Captain William Lalor is the secretary 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Vice Admiral John McCrea is di- 
rector of the staff of the Personnel Policy Board; Rear Admiral 
Morton Ring is deputy director of the staff of the Munitions 
Board; Captain Harold Houser is deputy director of legisla- 
tive liaison and will become director later this month; Cap- 
tain Binnie Williamson is my aide; Rear Admiral Joel Boone 
has been serving as our top military medical officer, under our 
civilian director of medical services; and Rear Admiral Charles 
Wellborn is deputy to the chairman of the Defense Depart- 
ment management committee. 

In addition, of course, Admiral Denfeld represents the 
Navy on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Navy has equal rep- 
resentation with the other services on the various committees 
and working groups of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Research 
and Development Board, the Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group, the Munitions Board, the Personnel Policy Board, and 
so on. To mention only one of these key committees, Vice 
Admiral Robert Carney has represented the Navy, within the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff organization, in the crucial work of 
preparing the military budget. 

It is evident from this list, I believe, that the Navy—con- 
trary to its statements here—has “appropriate representation 
in key positions.” The Navy’s other complaint—that it does 
not have adequate representation—seems to me to be a com- 
ment on the quality, rather than the quantity, of its repre- 
sentatives. Speaking personally and across the board, I think 
that they are extremely able—a grand lot. 

Earlier, I mentioned that we were laying our plans in the 
light of the fact that our budget ceiling for fiscal year 1951 
is 13 billion dollars. This figure, representing as it does a 
lower figure than the ceiling to which we addressed our- 
selves in the current year, has made it necessary for us to 
phase this year’s operations into next year’s budget. This, 
in turn, will make it necessary—if military readiness permits— 
for the military establishment to refrain from spending some 
of the money which Congress appropriates this year. I be- 
lieve that your experience will agree with mine in saying that 
none of the three services is likely to refrain from spending 
any money, if left to its own devices. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, we are having studies 
conducted looking to a program of limiting the obligation of 
funds during the current year to the lowest level which can 
safely be attained, within the figures which you appropriate. 
We have set tentative targets for this purpose, and, subject to 
these targets, have asked the three military departments to 
make their own plans for how any such limitation would be 
carried into effect. To the extent that these limitations can 
be met out of the savings we are making, that is of course 
the first place to which the departments will look, in address- 
ing themselves to the tentative target figures. You have had 
testimony here with respect to the possible impact, in terms 
of reductions rather than savings, which these targets, if 
implemented, might have on the Navy. I am sure that you 
could receive similar testimony with respect to the Army and 
the Air Force. 
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Secretary Matthews has informed your Committee that he 
jas pending at the present time a request for a full and de- 
ailed hearing with respect to the impact on the Navy of the 
roposed target figures. As soon as the Navy presentation on 
this subject is ready, I expect to devote as much time as may 
be required to Secretary Matthews and his top naval advisers. 
[hope that my record as Assistant Secretary of War from 1937 
9 1940 will stand me in good stead in attempting to convince 
you that no one is more anxious to have a ready America than 
jam—and I will listen with the greatest of attention to what 
secretary Matthews and his advisers have to say, and will 
take such action on the strength of their presentation as the 
merits of the case may indicate. 

There are several other matters that I would like to touch 
ypon in this statement. Your Chairman has been good enough 
to give me a list of some of the principal problems which these 
hearings have developed, from the Committee’s standpoint, 
ad I would now like to address myself to some of these 
problems. 


THE CARRIER PROBLEM 


The first of these has to do with the carrier. 

I have not heretofore commented on the carrier decision, 
but I am glad to do so at this time. Let me give you a chro- 
nology of the events leading up to the carrier decision. 

On April 8 the Joint Chiefs of Staff went to Key West, to 
join General Eisenhower who was recuperating from an illness. 
The chiefs met with General Eisenhower from April 8 through 
April 12. I joined them the evening of April 10, and parti- 
cipated in the meetings that were held throughout the dav on 
April 11. The carrier was discussed in the April 11 meeting, 
though not in any great detail. 

On April 12th, after my return to Washington, I was asked 
about the carrier at a press conference. On that occasion, I 
sid that a statement about the carrier would be made avail- 
able “in due course.” 

On Friday, April 15, after a preliminary discussion ot the 
subject with the President, I wrote a letter to General Eisen- 
hower, with a copy to each member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, asking the advice of the Chiefs on the specific question 
of “the advisability or inadvisability of continuing to go for- 
ward with the construction of this carrier.” Copies of this let- 
ter were delivered to each of the Chiefs on April 15. 

Throughout the ensuing week—from Friday, April 15, 
through Friday, April 22—I was in daily communication with 
the individual Chiefs of Staff, and I was also in almost daily 
communication with the President. Copies of preliminary 
drafts of the views of the individual Chiefs were made avail- 
able to me in advance of actual signature by the respective 
Chiefs. Admiral Denfeld communicated his views to me sev- 
eral days in advance of their formal transmission to me, and 
the fact that he had signed a statement setting out these same 
views was made known to me on April 22. As of Friday, April 
22, I had read this statement of Admiral Denfeld’s, had read 
the comparable statements of General Bradley and General 
Vandenberg, and had discussed the matter by phone with 
General Eisenhower. I had also discussed the matter on sev- 
eral occasions with the President. 

Admiral Denfeld’s memorandum of Saturday, April 23—to 
which he referred in his testimony here—was a two-paragraph 
forwarding document, formally transmitting the previously 

signed views of himself, General Bradley and General Van- 
denberg. Admiral Denfeld signed this document in his then 
capacity of senior member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Admiral Denfeld’s memorandum of Apri! 23 was merely a 
ratification of the discussions that had taken place through- 
out the week of April. 15-22. The first paragraph of Admiral 
Denfeld’s memorandum of April 23 stated that the Chiefs 
had failed to reach unanimous agreement, and that their 
separate views were therefore attached. (The attached views 
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were identical with those I had informally received earlier in 
this week.) The second paragraph of Admiral Denfeld’s 
memorandum of April 23 said that the Chiefs had agreed 
unanimously that their separate views should not be made 
public. 

In some of the testimony that has been given before this 
Committee, the impression has been given that my decision 
to cancel the carrier was made in the relatively brief interval 
between my receipt of Admiral Denfeld’s April 23 memo- 
randum, and the announcement of my decision later the 
same day. 

Actually, Admiral Denfeld’s memorandum of Saturday, 
April 23, had no bearing on the matter, one way or the other. 
His memorandum of Friday, April 22, constituted a definitive 
statement of the views of the Navy—and these views, as I 
have already mentioned, had been made known to me well 
in advance of April 22. 

As of the evening of April 22, I had reached the decision 
that the carrier should be canceled. On that day, as well as 
on several previous days, I had discussed the matter with the 
President. He had given his approval to the course | pro- 
posed to follow. 

Out of courtesy to the position Admiral Denfeld was filling 
as senior member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I withheld action 
until after receipt of his memorandum of Saturday, April 23. 
Had that memorandum contained any new material, | would 
of course have reopened the matter. But the memorandum of 
April 23 contained no new material whatsoever. I theretore 
phoned the President once again, in order to advise him that 
there were no new developments, and immediately after 
advising the President I made my decision public. 

Nothing that has happened since April 23 has caused me to 
feel that I was in error in the action which I took. I hope, 
Mr. Chairman, that the views you so generously expressed 
on the floor of the House on April 26 still reflect your own 
appraisal of the matter. Because of what you were kind enough 
to sav on that occasion, I would like to read into the record 
of this hearing your statement of April 26: 

“MR. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, last Saturday the Honorable 
Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense, made a courageous 
and a momentous decision. He ordered the termination of 
the construction of the 65,000-ton so-called supercarrier. 

“In years past I helped build a two-ocean Navy. I am 
proud to think that was correct for we need a two-ocean 
Navy to fight any war that comes. 

“Now we know that if war should ever come again it will 
be a struggle with a land power. 

“It is simply a matter of the proper allqcation of war 
missions between the Navy and Air Force. 

“It is the business of the Air Force to use long-range 
bombers in time of war. And yet, this carrier was to accom- 
modate such long-range bombers. 

“We cannot afford the luxury of two strategic air forces. 
We cannot afford an experimental vessel that, even without 
its aircraft, costs as much as 60 B-36 long-range bombers. 

“We should reserve strategic air warfare to the Air Force. 

“And we should reserve to the Navy its historic role of 
controlling the seas. I do not now—and I never will—advo- 
cate depreciation of our Navy. 

“Secretary Johnson is to be commended both for the 
nature of his decision and for moving promptly to resolve 
this important matter.” 

That ends the quotation, Mr. Chairman—and I can only re- 
peat to you now what I said to you then, that I am deeply 
grateful to you for the support and co-operation you have 
given us. 


PLANNING FOR LOWER COSTS 


Another matter which the Chairman has mentioned and 
which I have already touched upon, is the matter of proposed 
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savings under the 1950 budget. I would like to discuss this 
matter now, in somewhat greater detail than I have hereto- 
fore done. 

Proposed savings have been under study by the manage- 
ment committee for some time, in connection with the 1950 
budget. As I have already mentioned, the management com- 
mittee was established in August, after extensive discussions 
in the War Council with the departmental Secretaries and the 
Chiefs of Staff. It has been obvious for some time, as was 
pointed out by the Hoover Commission, that a continuing 
program to reduce Department of Defense expenditures is 
necessary. Consistent with military effectiveness, the taxpay- 
ers are entitled to greater economies and more efficiency. 
Duplication, waste and extravagance must be eliminated. To 
assist in accomplishing these objectives, arrangements were 
made with Robert Heller and Associates of Cleveland, Ohio, 
to provide personnel for an advisory group to the manage- 
ment committee. Mr. Heller, who has an international repu- 
tation in the business-management field, testified here yester- 
day, and I am glad that he could give you his observations on 
Department of Defense management policies. 

In addition to the necessity of establishing the management 
committee in order to institute the foregoing program, it was 
obvious that waste would be incurred if we did not, in an 
orderly manner, phase our fiscal year 1950 expenditures into 
the lower 1951 budget ceiling. Accordingly, one of the first 
jobs given the management committee was to determine how 
this problem would be approached. 

Inasmuch as Congress had not, as of that time, passed the 
Department of Defense annual Appropriation Act, the man- 
agement committee decided to use the budget requests sub- 
mitted to Congress by the President as a basis of calculation. 
At its meeting on August 25, 1949, the management com- 
mittee considered two alternate methods of approach. They 
could approach their task by either adopting as a target a flat 
cut of 10 per cent in the 1950 budget (increased by the esti- 
mated cost of the military pay raise, but not including public 
works and stockpiling), or they could take a project-by- 
project approach, in which cumulative amounts of money 
would be impounded on each project. It was emphasized, 
under the first alternative, that the military departments 
would have to revise their budgets by detailed cost categories, 
which would be reviewed and reconciled by the management 
committee. After considerable discussion, the committee 
unanimously agreed that the flat 10 per cent budget cut 
method was the better wav to approach the problem. 

After adjusting the President’s 1950 budget requests to 
include the estimated military pay increase, it was found that 
a 10 per cent target would reduce Army funds 346 million 
dollars below the amount in the President’s budget. For the 
Navy, this would have been 353 million dollars; for the Air 
Force, 404 million dollars. A comparison of these targets with 
the planned 1951 budget showed them to be unrealistic, 
inasmuch as they would have, at least in one instance, cut the 
1950 budget below the planned 1951 budget. Upon further 
study, flat 10 per cent cuts were also found to be unrealistic 
with respect to the inclusion of the amounts required to ab- 
sorb the military pay increase, inasmuch as it appeared that 
the Army and Navy would be able to recoup large amounts 
in military personnel costs due to a descending troop basis, 
while the Air Force would slightly increase its military 
strength and would, therefore, incur additional expense in 
this area. In addition, the cut in civilian employes already 
under way would result in greater potential savings for the 
Army and Navy than for the Air Force. Further, since the 
costs involved in stockpiling of strategic materials would not 
be a charge against the fiscal year 1951 budget I agreed that 
logically they would not be included in my target ceiling for 
fiscal year 1950. 

We realized that no worth-while studies could be instituted 
by the services unless firm target figures were adopted. Con- 
sidering all the above factors, the following revised target 
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figures were adopted: A cut of 357 million dollars for the 
Army; a cut of 376 million dollars for the Navy; and a cut of 
196 million dollars for the Air Force, After deducting stock. 
piling costs these revised target figures were within my over. 
all goal and permitted a reserve of 43 million dollars fo 
allocation where most needed. I directed General McNamey 
to inform the services to work on the basis of the above figures 
which had already been discussed by the management com. 
mittee. He did so in his memorandum of September 8. This 
memorandum has been referred to as a secret order directip 
arbitrary cuts in the services. It was, and is, nothing of the 
kind. It is an unclassified memorandum which makes firm, 
for planning purposes, target figures for the services to tr 
to meet. It is that, and nothing more. 

It was clearly understood that the services would examine 
their 1950 budgets and examine the effect of such a cut o 
their operations. You have heard that the Navy feels that 
the only way it can put into effect the proposed saving is by 
reducing aircraft procurement. Whether this is the only 
method by which the saving can be made will depend m 
the validity of the Navy analysis which was first presented to 
my office in skeleton outline on 6 October. As I have told 
you, I intend to consult with Secretary Matthews and his top 
naval advisers in order that I may carefully study the whole 
problem. 

The Army analysis of the method by which it would effect 
the savings assigned to it was received in my office on Tues- 
day of this week. We have not, as yet, received the Air 
Force analysis. When they are all available and when the 
services are ready to make their presentations, the whole 
problem will be carefully reviewed. 

I can only repeat—there was no arbitrary cut. As a matter 
of fact, there have been no cuts at all, as yet, and the final 
rate of spending will not be determined until a full hearing 
is held. 

I do feel, however, that I should point out that the facts as 
I have just outlined them were made known to the Appropria 
tions Committees of the House and Senate, prior to final con 
gressional action on the Military Appropriation Act. We 
informed the committees of contemplated gross saving 
totaling approximately 287 million dollars, and we als 
informed the Committees that we were striving for—but could 
not yet identify by appropriation title—substantial addi- 
tional savings. : 

As you know, we have a total of about 140 separate appro 
priation titles, for the three services—and many of the antic 
pated savings have not yet been firmed up to a point where 
we can complete the very complex task of identifying the 
savings by appropriation title. The Appropriations Com- 
mittees did reduce our appropriations, with respect to thos 
savings where identification of appropriation title was possible 
—an amount in excess of 200 million dollars—and the Com- 
mittees also recognized that we would be able, during the 
fiscal year, to make additional savings which we were not yet 
able to identify with finality. 


EXCHANGING SERVICE KNOWLEDGE 


Next, I should like to refer briefly to testimony you have 
heard concerning the difficulties faced by the individual 
Chiefs in understanding the problems of services other than 
their own. I do not think that this problem creates an uw 
bridgeable gulf, and I should like to tell you why. 

Once the military capabilities of any given weapon ar 
agreed upon or determined—and we now have the Weapons 
Systems Evaluation Group to help us in this regard—theo 
the establishment of a strategic plan based upon existing 


weapons or possible future weapons is not a matter of special 
ized technical service knowledge. It is perfectly clear that 
some authority somewhere has got to make a strategic plat 
Among the possible authorities who could do that job I can 
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conceive of no better group than the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 





: vada To whatever extent any member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
ng stock. § has not had experience in certain types of campaigns— 
my over. whether sea campaigns or land campaigns—he must do his 
ollars for fj best to inform himself on these matters and give due weight 
{cNamey § the experienced views of those who have participated in 
ve figures that type of campaign. As cross-education and joint training 
ent com. become more prevalent, we can expect that service officers 
r 8. This | who acquire authority will have had a broader experience 
directing than may now be the case. . . | 
ng of the In those cases where the Joint Chiefs of Stat are not in 
kes firm, J agreement, the necessity for determining a strategic plan then 
es to try jp must be placed upon higher authority. Under the Constitu- 
” & tion the President is Commander in Chief. It was the thought 
examine of the National Security Act, as I understand it, to provide 
a cut on fy the President with an official, the Secretary of Defense, who 
‘eels that would be capable of spending full time in the consideration 
ing is by § of military issues. It was always contemplated by the Consti- 
the only & tution that ultimate decisions of broad military policy would 
>pend on & be determined by a civilian—the President of the United 
sented to @ States. They are still determined by him but he now has the 
have told @ assistance and advice of a full-time official, the Secretary of 
his top Defense. 


One further subject: It has been mentioned in these hear- 


he whole 
ings that the Air Force has not made a B-36 available for 


ald effet | Navy experimentation. It has also been mentioned that Navy 
on Tues. @ fiers have not heretofore participated in B-36 operations. 
| the Air As to this, I believe you know that we are now accelerating 
vhen the @ our program of exchanging flving personnel between Air Force 
ne whole @ and Navy. Such exchange exists for several purposes: 
First, to familiarize pilots of one service with comparable 
a matter weapons of the other service and with tactics in the use of 
the final those weapons, so that, upon returning to his service, he 
1 hearing may give to his own service the benefit of his experience; 
: Second, during the course of his training, to give to the 
e facts as sister service the benefits of lessons he has learned in his 
ppropria- own; 
final con- Third, to familiarize himself with weapons and tactics of 
Act. We the other service which, in some circumstances, may engage 
savings in joint operations with his own service. 
we alo ™ It is undoubtedly true that our program in this regard has 


but could § not yet advanced as far as it should. Some of our top-ranking 
ial addi- § oficers have only recently taken their first trip aboard a 
arrier. We will broaden our program to encompass cross- 
te appro § education concerning the B-36. The Weapons Systems Eval- 
he antici uation Group, in fact. has for a number of months been 
nt where § working on some phases of the problem. 
‘ying the} This program does not require that a B-36 be turned over 
ns Com- (to the Navy, however—any more than it requires that a 
to those § carrier be turned over to the Air Force. It does require that 
s possible J our cross-training of fliers include the B-36 and all other 
he Com- planes as well—and to the extent that we may have lagged, 
uring the ff! would say that we have been wrong 
e not yt Your Chairman has also called my attention to a number of 
other matters that have been of concern to the Committee 
inthe course of these hearings. Among these matters I would 
etumerate the following: 

Statements you have heard concerning the degree 
of emphasis which tactical aviation is receiving; state- 
ments concerning the chances of accurate bombing from 
high altitudes by unescorted B-36s; and statements con- 
cerning the procurement, earlier this year, of 75 addi- 
tional B-36s. 

In the main, these are all matters of concern to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It might have been desirable for me to dis- 
wuss all of them in considerable detail, if it had not been for 
the excellent and comprehensive statement which Gen. Omar 
bradley presented here two days ago. General Bradley’s state- 
ment, together with the other statements you have heard in 
the last two days, has rounded out the picture you had re- 
teived earlier, so that you now have the benefit of the opin- 
ims of all of the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I shall 
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of course be glad to answer any questions you may still have 
on these points. 

Before I conclude, and in view of the fact that this will 
probably be my last appearance here before the members of 
this Committee return to their homes, I should like to comment 
on something that is completely extraneous to this hearing. 
I want to say, on behalf of the military and civilian personnel 
in each of the armed services, and on behalf of myself and 
for my staff, that we deeply appreciate the co-operation and 
the unprecedented volume of legislation which this Commit- 
tee has given the Department of Defense this vear. 

A comprehensive list of the legislative proposals which 
have been thoroughly screened by this Committee and 
aunched on their congressional voyage in this session of 
Congress is amazing. It would take more time to list them 
than it is fair to take at this hearing. To mention just a few 
which have been enacted into law: The radar-fence legisla- 
tion; the first comprehensive revision of military-pay legisla- 
tion in forty years; the long-range guided-missiles proving 
ground; remedying a serious inequity in the law providing 
disabi'ity and death benefits for members of the reserve com- 
ponents on active duty for training. By general legislation early 
in the session, you recognized the administrative burden on 
the Secretary of Defense and provided him with an Under 
Secretary; later in the session you reviewed the entire statu- 
tory pattern of unification and enacted the National Security 
Act amendments. These are but a few of the bills which this 
Committee cleared ‘and which have been enacted into law. 
In addition, it has given long and serious thought, conducted 
extensive hearings, and forwarded to the floor of the House 
with favorable recommendations a great many items of legis- 
lation among which were the following: Army and Air Force 
enabling legislation; the uniform code of military justice; the 
first comprehensive military public-works bills, and a second 
public-works bill designed to provide emergency housing and 
facilities in the Alaska and Okinawa areas. 

I know that your work on our program has been a heavy 
burden. As sincerely as I am able to do so, I would like to 
express to you my thanks for what you have done to make a 
stronger America. 

In conslusion, let me say this to you: This country needs, 
and will have, a strong Army, a strong Navy, and a strong 
Air Force. Congress and the President have seen fit to place 
upon me heavy responsibilities for the strength and fighting 
readiness of all our armed forces. It is a responsibility which 
I have not lightly embarked upon, and with the continuance 
of the co-operation and assistance this committee has always 
given us, it is a responsibility which I hope to discharge in 
such a manner that the chances of world peace may be in- 
creased thereby. This Committee, in its work on the amend- 
ments to the Unification Act earlier this year, emphasized 
once again a cardinal principle of our democracy; namely, 
that our military forces shall at all times be under civilian 
control. Specifically, at the suggestion of your Chairman, the 
declaration of policy that precedes the detailed provisions of 
the Unification Act was reworded. As so reworded, this state- 
ment of policy declares that “it is the intent of Congress . . . 
to provide for . . . authoritative co-ordination and unified di- 
rection under civilian control of the- Secretary of Defense.” 

National defense should not be and will not be run in the 
interests either of professional seamen, professional airmen or 
professional soldiers. It should and will be run solely in the 
interests of the American people and for the furtherance of 
world peace. It is my sincere purpose to see that the money 
gathered by taxes from the American people be put into the 
development and acquisition of only the most modern and 
efficient defense equipment, so that the people get 100 cents’ 
worth of defense for every dollar expended. 

I am proud to be an American in the service of my country; 
and I am at your service for any questions you may wish to 
ask. 
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Whispers — 


High Cost of ‘Containing’ Russia . . . Aid to Democrats. 


In 1950 Census Jobs . . . MacArthur Power Waning?’ 


Edwin Nourse, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
insisted upon resigning when Mr. 
Truman accepted the thesis of Leon 
Keyserling, vice chairman, that the 
Government, by planning, can assure 
every family a minimum income of 
$4,000 a year. Mr. Nourse does not 
like the casual way the country seems 
to be drifting toward more inflation. 


WR ie 


Winfield W. Riefler, an adviser to the 
Federal Reserve Board and former 
Government economist, is No. 1 in 
line to succeed Mr. Nourse as chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Mr. Riefler, like Mr. Nourse, 
inclines to the more orthodox and 
conservative side of economic issues. 


Wie oS 


Leon Keyserling has the President’s 
ear on economic theories and is 
strongly supported by labor and some 
farm groups for the Council’s chair- 
manship. It is understood, however, 
that Mr. Truman wants to avoid the 
political controversy that might come 
with Mr. Keyserling. 


x** * 


Philip Murray, head of CIO Steel- 
workers, let the President know that 
he expects the White House, in return 
for past favors, to help him get the 
kind of pension deal that he wants. 


®t ok 


President Truman is not sure that 
Mr. Murray said the right thing 
politically when he told Steelworkers: 
“I don’t care whether companies can 
afford pensions or not. A company 
should not be in business if it can’t.” 
Many U.S. enterprises, even in boom 
times, fail to show profits out of 
which to meet pension costs, so busi- 
ness mortality could be high if the 
Murray view prevailed. 


wo * 


Members of Congress, going home to 
take soundings of political sentiment, 
are not convinced that open support 
of labor leaders is going to be politi- 
cally beneficial in 1950. Some Sena- 
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tors and Representatives, who have 
played closely with top labor leaders, 
now figure that a show of independ- 
ence is wise politically. 


x * * 


Republicans are beginning to worry 
over the prospect that in 1950 the 
Democratic party will have thou- 
sands of census jobs to pass out in an 
election year. Worry is that the party 
in power may be able to make politi- 
cal hay in key States with these jobs. 


x © *® 


Sam Rayburn, House Speaker, is try- 
ing to sell President Truman on the 
idea that it will be wise politically to 
balance the budget in the fiscal year 
that starts next July 1. A 5-billion- 
dollar deficit in the present fiscal year, 
now in sight, is regarded by conserva- 
tive Democrats in Congress as a po- 
litical handicap rather than the po- 
litical advantage that some White 
House advisers expect it to be. 


—  * 


George Kennan, State Department 
brain-truster on Russian policy, is re- 
vising his doctrine that calls for ‘“‘con- 
tainment” of Russia. Instead of 
looking for Russia to blow up as a 
result of containment, Mr. Kennan 
now expects eventual confusion inside 
Russia when Joseph Stalin dies. An 
internal explosion inside Russia no 
longer is an official prediction. 


x KR 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
getting a State Department study 
holding that it would cost U.S. about 
50 billion dollars a year for U.S. to 
guarantee to keep Russia “contained.” 
To do this job fully, U.S. armed 
forces would need an estimated 30 
billions, arms aid to Europe would 
cost 10 billions, economic aid to the 
world 8 to 10 billions a year. 


x *& ® 


Top U.S. generals and admirals are 
to be surprised if Russia does not 
choose to start a war in the next few 
years. Military men, testifying in pub- 
lic, talk as though the war is all set, 


with nothing in doubt except the ex e 
day or month on which the bomb; 
to be dropped. e 


4 2 


U. S. generals are not pleased by pre 
sure inside Britain, which is next dg 
to the Continent of Europe and} 
Russian threat, to cut down f 
on military outlays at a time wh 
U.S., much farther away, is steppi 
up its expenditures. The British, p 
portionately, show less excitemep 
about Russia and spend less on m 
tary than U.S., although they 
supposed to be in more danger. 


x & k. 


A revived use of the draft to fe 
youths of 18 into service is being con 
sidered by military officials. Ma 
Gen. Lewis Hershey, Draft Act Dir 
tor, was reflecting Army opinion whe 
he hinted that the draft may have 
be used again to get needed men.’ 


eR oF 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, 
at odds with Dean Acheson, St@ 
Secretary, over how far U.S. shét 
go in helping Britain to solve hert 
problems. Mr. Snyder turned down 
compromise plan, because it did 

offer Britain enough relief from dolh 
outlays for petroleum purchases 


x * rk 


Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito the off 
day discovered that his country fi 
exactly $100,000 left to its name Wi 
which to pay bills for goods com 
from outside the country. A h 
call to U.S. brought a few million 
keep his Treasury from going c@ 
pletely dry, but many more millid 
are required if Tito is to be kept afi 


xk * 


General of the Army Douglas M 
Arthur, in Tokyo, is finding that! 
hold over Japanese policy is slippi 
away. Washington is sending out 
steady flow of experts to take ¢ 

occupation jobs. The General, 

theory, still runs Japan’s occupatit 
but practically all decisions are bet 
made in Washington. 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations... an 

the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 
experience assures you uniform high quality. 


That’s why... 
© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 























Over the mountains—through the weather—at 60 or better 
They like this new kind of refrigerator car 
Because ALUMINUM LASTS 


“Reefers on the high iron” is railroad lingo for 
refrigerator cars speeding your fresh fruits and 
vegetables over the main line. Because they 
highball, Alcoa Aluminum is ideal for these 
light weight cars. Means more payload. Less 
maintenance. And it is coming to mean some- 
thing else—long service. 

Alcoa built that into the metal. 

In developing Alcoa Alloys, we learned to 
build strength into aluminum. We tested those 


alloys for fatigue and tensile strength. We 
proved them lasting, in corrosive industrial 
atmospheres, salt spray booths, and weather 
exposure. Then we were ready to say “Alcoa 
Aluminum lasts!”’—and back it up. 

That is why, today, so many things are better 
buys in Alcoa Aluminum. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 628K 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
Sales offices in principal cities. 


FIRST IN ALUMINUM 


THE METAL THAT LASTS 


- ALCOA 





